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The Kerry breed of cattle offer another ex- 
ample, like those of the Channel Islands, of a 
variety which has been formed by the urgent 
necessities of a people. County Kerry is a 
Tude, rough, poor district in the southwestern 
extremity of Ireland. As an agricultural region 
It is primitive, isolated, and, in part, mountain- 
ous and sterile, Pushing out into the ocean, 
it not only forms a headland or breakwater 
against the warm Gulf Stream, but presents a 
bold front to all the storms of the Atlantic. 
This gives rise to that abundant moisture which 
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KERRY CATT L E.—Tue Prorerry or Anprew H. Green, Esq. 


adapts the country to the growth of peat; and 
peat bogs alternate with rocky pastures, upon 
neither of which could ordinary cattle pick up 
a tolerable living—while at the same time, the 
climate is milder than that of any other portion 
of the British Islands. The poor people needed 
cows which would sustain themselves upon 
scanty fare, and give an abundance of good 
milk, and in the course of time this has been 
brought about. The Kerrys are very small, 
hardy, rugged cattle, not notable for symmetry, 
or any beauty but that of a picturesque rough- 


On Exnipition AT THE New York CENTRAL PARK. 


ness; they yield an abundance of excellent milk, 
and make, properly fattened, very good beef. 

Our engraving is a truthful representation of 
three animals of this breed, the property of 
Andrew H. Green, Esq.,of this city, and now 
on exhibition at the Central Park. The stock 
was imported in 1864, the bull having just taken 
the prize of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. The herds of that mountainous 
district having been searched by an experienced 
breeder, with the object of securing the very 

(Concluded on page 252.) 
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most valuable helps. Smooth 
mild make the best use of haying and harvest- 
ing machinery. Clean land, that having a com- 
parative freedom from weeds, is indispensable to 
the most advantageous use of horse power in. til- 
lage. Freedom from water standing within a few 
feet of the surface, 
thorough drainage, is, perhaps, the most important 
means of making the tiller of the soil in a measure 
independent of both wet and dry seasons. For the 
ease and comfort of the farmer and his teams, and 
the durability of his implements a remoyal of the 
as possible, is most important. 


we we 


stones, so far 


Hiints about Work 


This is a month of hard work; haying presses 
and this has to be neglected too 
grain harvest. Then turnip and 
eabbage setting, and a score of 
other necessary or desirable things fill every mo- 
ment of the long days, and may cause sore per- 
plexity if the plans are not well thought over for 
each day and for several days ahead. 

Weather.—We expect hot weather, with some 
two or three weeks very hot and dry. We must 
be prepared to take advantage of a few rainy days 
early in the month to transplant cabbages, fill out 
tobacco, or vacant spots in the rows of ruta-bagas. 
Thunder storms must be looked ont for,and hay 
and grain shielded from damage as well as possible. 


upon hoeing, 
often for the 
buckwheat sowing, 


Huy.—Cut, cure, and mow away by horse power 
if possible. Steady and rapid drying of the hay, as 
whe nthe hay tedder tosses it up every few minutes 
until it is cured, euring in the cock after 
having been twice turned, and cocked up while hot, 
next best, and makes better hay than that sunned 
and dried, and raked up after the dew falls, in the 
usual way. Cotton stuffs are cheap enough to make 
hay caps now, and they often pay for themselves 
in one rainy week. Upon shocks of 

Grain, caps of cloth are often very useful, as it 
takes no longer to put them on than to put on the 
cap sheaves. Cut when nearly ripe, and if the 
straw is short or dry, it saves time and labor to take 
to the field dampened, long rye straw for bands, 


is best; 


land is essential, if 


accomplished by means of 








manure heap. An old practice, rarcly followed of 


late years, so far as we know, yet not to be over. 
looked, is the sowing of buckwheat as late as the 
last of this month or first week of Aucust with 


wheat. This crop matures before frost, or not at 
all, and being removed the wheat has the ground 
the rest of the season and is not perceptibly injured, 

Orchards.—It is often a problem what crops to 
put in an orchard, which should be tilled for the 
benetit of the trees. Potatoes seldom do well ona 
and weeds will grow badly under the trees. 
Corn or grain should be out of the question, be- 
cause they make their strong growth just when the 
trees do theirs, and area serious damage. ‘No 
white crop in an orchard,” is the old English rule, 
Potatoes, roots, cabbages, and clover, are beneficial. 
On rather light loams, the sward turned over flat, 
rolled, and harrowed so as not to tear the sod, buck- 
wheat will make a fair crop. The sod will rot, the 
grass be kept under, and if the stubble be manur- 
ed and plowed after the crop is off, the land will 
be in good condition for potatoes or root erops the 
next yearif not too much shaded. 

Manure Making.—If the weather be dry, employ 
every spare hour in ditching and draining swamp 
holes and mucky places, to get out a good supply 
of material for composts. All peaty matter, bog 
ferns and rushes, wherever found, 
and in the absence of these, good surface soil, or 
even sand, ought to be freely used to compost with 
stable and yard manure. This is more important 
during the warm weather than at any other time. 
It is best to lay up the materials in compact ree- 
tangular heaps, having drainage secured under the 
whole bottom. The hog pens should be well sup- 
plied with weeds and green vegetable matters of 
all kinds, which they rapidly convert into manure. 
It is the saying of an old farmer: ‘‘ Anything that 
grows in the summer will rot in the winter.”’ This 
may not be exactly true, but sufficiently well in- 
dicates the kind of material to put into hog pens. 

Animals.—All kind of animals do better for being 
well fed. Young stock grow much more rapidly 
for a little meal; oil-cake porridge is grand feed 
for hogs, and they need but little to keep them well 
growing. Beeves ought to get grain in addition to 


sod, 


grasses, sods, 
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the best grass; they do much better for it, and it 
costs less to fit them for market. Be sure that 
there is no lack of water, and it is best to keep 
galt where all the stock can always get at it. 

Weeds. —Maintain constant warfare; cut those in 
plossom, Whenever seen, and throw them into the 
hog pen. Any that go to seed should be burned. 

Irvigation.—This subject is constantly exciting 
more interest. It is especially valuable for the 
production of grass, though its application is by 
nomceans limited to forage plants. The great value 
of the hay crop naturally leads us to wish to 
double it. Wherever an opportunity occurs, turna 
gentle stream of water upon fresh-mown grass 
Jand, and so distribute it that it shall trickle over 
as wide a surface as possible. Let it stay on a day 
or two at a time, and report the result. 

Drainage.—The importance of drainage is only 
imperfectly understood. It is the best agency we 
ein employ as a protection against protracted 
drouehts. Those especially interested should read 
Draining for Profit, or that epitome of the subject 
in the American Agricultural Annual for 1867. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
pies ee 

On a cold, wet day in June, it is not easy to write 
notes for July. The poor little boy in one of 
Reade’s stories says: ‘‘ Father, there wasn’t any 
breakfast for breakfast.’” Thus far we have not 
had any June for June, but trusting that it will 
come out. all right—as it always does—we make 
our notes usual for July in the full faith that 
warm and sunny days are in store for us. 

aig 
Orehard and Nursery. 

Thinning is so much neglected, and yet so im- 
portant, that we must, at the risk of repetition, 
often insist upon it. If one has any doubts upon 
the subject, let him take two trees of the same 
variety of peach or pear, and from one remove half 
or three-fourths of the crop, and upon the other 
let all the fruit grow. When the fruit is ripe, 
market the crop of each tree, keeping a correct ac- 
count of all the expenses, and see which tree has 
paid the most. One bushel of good fruit will 
bring more than three bushels of poor. 

Peaches should be handled with care; pick just 
before they soften, so that they will reach market 
in good order. Crates are better than baskets. 

Chervies.—When these—as is often the case—are 
“pieked on shares,” watch the pickers, who often 
do much damage. Allow no person with heavy 
boots to go into the trees, and if a picker picks 
fruit-spurs as well as fruit, make him stop his work. 

Budding will commence with the plum and 
cherry, according to the season. Some hints upon 
the subject are given on a subsequent page, 

Pruning is to be continued, and on young trees 
superfluous growths are to be rubbed off. 

Insects ave always to be fought. Sufficient di- 
rections for fighting them were given last month. 

Black Knot on plum and cherry is to be cut out 
on its first appearance. 

Cultivate young orchards as directed last month. 

Mulch avound young trees, if this treatment is 
preferred to cultivation. 

Cherry Stones are to be collected, and mixed 
With a plenty of rand before they dry up. 


en 


Fruit Garden. 


Picking and Marketing of fruits was sufliciently 
discussed last month on page 224. Fruit sent to 
market must be picked ina ‘firmer’? condition 
than that intended for home use, That which is 
to be used in the family may get “dead ripe” be- 
fore it is gathered, and then it is improved by be- 
Ing cooled in the ice-box before it is eaten. 

Blackberries are to be kept in check; pinch back 
the side shoots to 18 inches, and keep the whole 
growth compact and within control. The pinching 
should he attended to at least every two weeks. 





Raspberries.,—In garden culture it is best to prun 
out the old canes as soon as the fruit is off. Treat 
all suckers not needed for new plants like weeds. 

Currauts.—If alate brood of the worm appears, 
give a dusting of white hellebore. By shading a 
number of bushes, the season of this excellent, but 
much neglected fruit may be much prolonged. 

Strawberries may be transplanted now, and the 
plants become sufficiently well established to give 
a crop next season. 

Dwarf Trees in the fruit garden will need all the 
care with regard to insects mentioned for those in 
the orchard. Thinning is particularly reeommend- 
ed, especially with those pears that bear fruit in 
clusters. If the red spider appears upon pear trees, 
drench them with strong soapsuds, 

Grape Vines will now need constant care. See 
what has been said upon summer treatment in the 
articles on the vine in this and previous numbers, 
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Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus. — Give a dressing of manure and 
let it grow. Fertilizing will do now better than at 
any other time. If the beetle appears, cut and 
burn. Itis a quite small black beetle and a black 
grub. There is no help short of extermination. 

Beans.—Plant bush sorts for succession,and pinch 
the Limas when they are six or seven feet high. 

Deets. —Thin, and use the thinnings for “ greens.” 
A crop may be sown cven at this late day. 

Yabbages, Cauliflowers, and the related plants 
which have been sown in an open ground seed-bed, 
are to be transplanted. Keep well cultivated. 

Celery.—Set the plants for the main crop in rows 
three feet apart, and the plants six inches distant. 
Plants set in trenches are to be gradually earthed up. 

Carrots.—Work between the rows until the size 
of the leaves prevents it. 

Corn.—Put ina plenty for late use and to ary. 

Fyg Plant.—Manure, hoe, and coax in every pos- 
sible manner. Do not let the fruit remain long in 
contact with the ground, or it will rot. A little 
straw or a shingle may be put under it. 

Endive.—Sow and treat just like lettuce—only 
before it can be eaten it must be blanched either 
by tying up each plant, separately, or placing a 
board over a whole row, to exclude the light. 

Herbs.—Transplant from seed-bed to ground va- 
cated by other plants, and keep well cultivated. 
Our market growers make two or three cuttings. 

Melons.—Remove all the fruit that will not ripen. 

Onions.—Keep free from weeds. 

Peas.—Luate sorts are sure to mildew. If a late 
sowing is tried, it is only as a venture, 

Seeds.—If you have not the courage to save the 
best and earliest peas, cucumbers, tomatoes, ete., 
for seed, don’t save seed at all. But if you would 
get better vegetables every year, save the carliest. 

Sweet Potatoes.—At the North it is not advisable 
to allow the vines to root. Keep free from weeds. 

Squashes.—Hand-picking is the only remedy we 
know of for the Squash-bug. Let the vines of 
the running sorts take root at the joints. 

Tomatoes in some gardens are trained to trellises, 
but brush or anything that will keep the fruit from 
the ground is used in ordinary culture, 

Weeds are always to be fought, and there is noth- 
ing better than a sharp steel rake with long teeth, 
and a good man at the end of the handle, 


ees 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns need frequent cutting and rolling. When- 
ever perennial weeds appear, such as thistles, plan- 
tains, dandelions, ete., take them out while young. 
Keep the margins neatly cut, whether along a 
walk or road, or those of a bed cut in the lawn. 
What a carpet is to a parlor, a well-kept turf is to 
a place, large or small; it sets off everything else. 

Neatness in all parts of the grounds is to be pre- 
served by constant attention; see article on sticks, 
strings and wires, page 261. Daily care is needed. 








As soon as plants have passed ont of flower, cut 
away the flower stems, unless seeds are needed. 

Climbers will need attention; those upon build- 
ings should not be allowed to twine around water 
conductors. See that they are properly supported, 
so that a heavy wind will not bring them down. 

Bulbs.—The early blooming sorts, such as hya- 
cinths and tulips, will now begin to ripen. As soon 
as the foliage begins to show by its wilting that the 
bulbs are maturing, take them up and lay them 
on their sides in a shady place until the foliage 
dries up; then store the bulbs until time to plant. 

Lilies. —The Japan sorts are apt to be troubled by 
a worm, and need frequent inspection; keep well 
tied to stakes, to prevent breaking by winds. 

Foliage Plants, like Coleus, should be made to 
grow bushy by cutting back. Where there are two 
or more colors, keep them from running together. 

Annuals.—Quick growing ones may still be sown 
foralate bloom. Transplant the earlier sown ones. 


Dahlias should now be making a good growth; 
keep well tied up, and water in dry weather. 
Roses.,—Give the new growth of climbing roses 
care in training. Use eresylic soap or some other 
insect-killing compound as soon as insects appear. 
LTerennials.—Sow ina reserve bed as soonas they 
ripen, and they will make plants for next year, 
ees 


Green and Hot-Fouses, 


The plants left in the houses, even the tropical 
ones, must be shaded from our hot summer suns. 
The common custom is to wash the outside of the 
glass with common whitewash, or 2 mixture of 
whiting and glue water. Some use muslin screens. 
Proper attention must be given to watering, and 
insects carefully looked after. Green-house plants 
out of doors must not be neglected. They will 
often be blown oyer. Camellias and all broad- 
leaved evergreens must bo shaded. Make all re- 
pairs the houses need, and put up new structures, 

eee 
Cold Grapery. 

The outside borders should be mulched, and weak 
liquid manure given. The shoots should have al- 
ready been shortened to the third leaf from the last 
bunch. The temperature of the house should not 
exceed 90° to 95° ut midday, and fall to 85° at night. 
Thinning the fruit on the bunehes is now an im- 
portant matter. Use the slender scissors made for 
the purpose. One-half, or more, according to the 
variety, is to be removed. At the first appearance 
of mildew, make the air of the house as dry as 
possible, and sprinkle sulphur abundantly. 
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Darwin on the Variation of Ani.- 
mals and Plants under Domestication,— 
Probably no work ever published in this country met 
with a more cordial appreciation. We published it, 
not as endorsing Mr. Darwin's views, but to give the 
opinion of so eminent a naturalist tothe American public 
in an accessible form. The notices the work has had 
have been most favorable, even those journals who are 
opposed to Mr. Darwin's views giving praise to this re 
markable record of facts. Asa specimen of the reviews 
we give the following from the N. Y. Horticulturist: 
* Written in admirable English, using no scientific terms 
but such as are comprehensible to men of fair education, 
lucidly arranged, and indexed with scrupulous care, there 
is not an agriculturist or horticulturist in the country who 
has any taste for the story or theory of his calling but 
will peruse it with pleasure and profit, and find it diffi- 
cult to say whether he values it more as a storehouse of 
facts or as an incitement to observe and to think, Let 
the reader be of the learned professions, or 2 child or 
novice in all that pertains to natural history, he wiil 
find in this book food for thought and instruction, know]l- 
edge of animal and vegetable life, their origin and per 
petuation in a healthy or unhealthy condition, and so 
mingled with anecdotes, observations, and originality, 
that its study will be a pleasure to every intelligent mind, 
The work is finely illustrated, and published in two 
volumes of over 500 pages cach. Price, $6, post-paid.” 





Fowls Roosting on the Nest Boxes. 
—W. C. Brown of Sing Sing, N. Y., prevents this by fix- 
ing common telegraph wire about an inch above the edges 
of the nest boxes, and finds it perfectly effectual, 
while the hens will readily cross the wire to lay. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance 
each for four copies: Four to nine copies, : 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, #1 each, Papers are addressed to each nane, 


less than 


“YY IIIS SY 


HALF A YEAR 


This number begins the second half of the Volume, 


and the present is a favorable time for a Jarge number of 


persons to begin a frial of the paper. We will this 


month receive six months subscriptions from July to De- 


cember, inclusive, at half the annual rates, viz. 1 cents 


each, or four copies $2.50; or ten copies for $6.09, that is, 


60 cents each. Will our friends please mention this mat- 


ter to their neighbors? There are many who are not 


ready, or not willing to venture a whole year’s sub=crip- 


tion to start with, who would be willing to /ry it haifa 


year, if the idea were suggested to them, We trust there 


are very few who have not got their money's worth during 


The last half of the volume will 


the past six months. 
certainly be equal to the first half. We shall be happy 


to receive at least one addition for every present sub- 


scriber. A paper of this kind will be a vood thing to fall 
hack upon during the coming months, when political ex- 
citement will largely monopolize the general newspapers. 


—~< ——t OC me - 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
— a 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the mouth ending 
June 13, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 





1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Lariey, Oats, 
26 days thigin'th.186,000 877,000 2,652,000 61,000 74.000 667,000 
°6 days fast m1'th.218,000 1,786,000 1,101,000 93,000 357,000 972,000 


Rye. Barley. Oats, 
4,500 2,129,000 
,000 1,361,000 


Wheat. 
29.000 8,563,009 128.000 
000 1,858,000 133,000 141 


Fiour, Corn, 
2 days this m’'th,298,000 1, 
26 days last m'th,325,000 1,$ 


SaLrs, 








D4, 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1868....186.000 877,000 2,662.000 61.009 74.000 667,000 
26 days 1867....131,700 224,000 186,000 4,700 989,000 = 34,000 
SALREs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 


4,599 2,129,000 
41,000 


3. 563,000 
3,269,000 


123,000 


26 days 1868 
525,000 


26 days 1867 


Ze Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to June 13: 


298,000 1,829,000 
284,000 3,807,000 










Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye, 2. 
1868........408,556 2 1530, 805 3,559,097 153,093 ; 
§ 189,797 8,186 135,561 120 
“ 9 17 1 £4 3,149,852 171,826 j555 

7,614 350,601 268,405 141 44,112 


Stock of grain in store at New York: 









Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mat, 
1868S. bush, bush. bush, bush, bus sh. bush. 
June 10.. 1,826171 51,469 BYE) H M4 11,565 
May 12. 1,039,621 3434 1 195,494 5 
Apr. 13. 1,228,259 894,199 

7 2 1,794,212 





2,134,191 





1 i3t'3 553 


Jan, 13... mT 2,379,826 
1867. : 
pad Wicscen 1,804,215 1,653,094 

~ 941,129 1,954,706 


967,604 





3 
379,865 


603,494 


] 7 69, 613 3 
186,804 145, 


217,976 
261,092 


16,461 





May Wis acs 
5S. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany, each sea- 
son to June 8th: 


Fiour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats 

bbis.’ bush. bush. bush. bush, b ush : 
1868....65,700 3,684,900 8,297,400 149,200 826,300 1,864,800 
BOF7. 00 Ste 21,700 592.100 28,000 28.200 276,500 
1866... 34,200 317,200 2,090,700 61,300 44,700 898'700 
1865... ..94,100 547,900” "731!800 51,000 114,300 1,944,300 


Gold has been comparatively uniform in price, most of 
the month. The dealings in it have been on a moderate 
seale. The latest quotation was 140....There has been 








line of Breadstuff=, which have been 


less activity in the 
less favorable advices 


offered ; 
prices have 
buyers. The 


and, under 
been depre 


trans 


more freely 


from Europe. rene- 


sed, closing g 
rally in favor of the past 
week have been unusually light....The trade 
has been very dull, though prices have declined material 
activity was noticeable in Lard, 
has subsided. Butter and 
s lower prices 





actions of 
Provision 


lv. Some 
the month, but it 
Cheese have been particularly taine, 
ure looked for, espe cially by exporters, there is little dis 
position to make free purchases at prevailing rates... 
Cotton has been very dull all the month, closing 
eavily, with a downward tendency....The demand for 
Wool has been very moderate, and prices have been de- 
pressed. The offerings have been comparatively light, 
but holders have been willing sellers....Seeds have been 
in moderate supply and limited request at drooping rates. 
Hay and Tobacco have been fairly active and rather 
firmer Hops have been quite nominal in price 


speculative 
early in 
and, a 


quite 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
May 14. June 135, 
Prick OF GOLD T39Y 140 


to Extra State $835 @10 70) $785) -@10 00 
’ Southern, 10 10 (15 50 945 @16! 
835 @16 50 
10 00 @13 50 


FLourn—Su 

Super to Ext 
Extra Wester! 
We xt al Genesce.. 





73) @S8 00 
$50 @10 50 
540 @ 640 
260 @215 

¢ 200 @ 215 
112 @114 
108 @110 
$5. 7 SG 















r4 05 @ be 4 > 00 @ 205 
200 @-2 20 Nominal. 
8) @ 1 60 80 @i1 45 
100 @150 S5 ny 
> @100 89 @100 
Ve 1 29'@ ~~ Bh 
0°@ nu] 10 @& 15 
SO So 8) G5 
I ovel tt 0 @ 11 10 14 
sey atts ( 205 @ 2 50 45 « 60 
lax 205 @20 > G0 ) = 
SUGAI 10a, 14 1 
MoLa iba, 35 ¢ AD , «@ : 
Correr— Rio, Gold price) } 9 @ 13 SB, 
fonacco, Kentucky, &c., ? 8 @ 20 M15 7 a 
Seed Leat, 7 7 Dd @ Ay) 5 @ 4 
WooL_—Domestie Fleece, # TM. 12 @ 60 J G0 
So 
é PR 
51 00 
27 00 
22 50 ( 
15 00) @ 7 
6a g 
( 25 @ ) 
« ae } 
( iT) tl rT 
( > 80) 6 60 
( 140 @ 150 
« 2 1 Hy 
« 1 a 18 
Turkeys, #1 ce 0 @ 2X @ 24 
PoraToes, old—# Db)......... 400 @ 5 00 0 @ 43 
Potatoes, new—# bbl... —_ 500 @ 550 
APPLES—# bat rel 495 @ 65) 500 @ 6 U0 
CRANBERRIES, ‘barrel... 700 @10 00 Nominal, 
TURNIPS -? 100 bunches.... _-— 600 @8 00 
CABBAGES—#! 100,........0000+ — $00 @10 00 
STRAWBERRIES—® basket.... -_—— i @ 8 


New Work Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l 


May 18th........ : 95 2,397 13,991 1954 48, 
May 25th : 16,153 24.632 49, 
2 23,601 51, 





June Ist 
June Sth 





ii. ii B65 





oe 82,561 180,404 












Total in four Weeks 19% 197 504 11, 093, 
do for previous 1 Weeks.. 21,892 465 10,165 62,015 72.803 1 167,409 
Beeves. Cows, Calres, Sheep, Sivine. 
Arerage per Week... ..... 6,049 126 2775 15,511 20,640 
do. do. last Month 543 116 2,624 15,511 18,204 
do, do. prer’s Month 3,585 156 1047 17,211 13,896 
Arerage per Week, 61 1,82) 22,154 29.605 
do, do, do. a. G4 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do, do, 1865 118 1,500 16,091 
do, do, do. 145 1511 15,515 
do, do. do 129 oO4 9,941 
Total in 186; 3.359 $69,911 1,104,151 


) 4.885 62.420 


71,991 
5021 


1,010, 





Total in 1866 
Total in 1865 
Total in 1861 
Total in 1865... 

The above ti thle gives the weekly ills for the four 
weeks ending May 11, the total number of all kinds for 
each week. also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 

3y comparing the averages for the past three months, 
it will be noticed that there has been a gradual increase 
each month in numbers in most departments. For the 
week ending June 8th, the increase in cattle was over 
1,000 more than the previous week, and quite glutted the 
With very few exceptions the quality has been 
Owing 





5 6 ) 
519,: 316 1, 101. 617 





Tol 
6,470 35, 


market. 
quite even, and much improved over last month. 
to a change in the market days at our different markets, 
the sales have been unsettled, and many bargains were 
made late in the day. There has also been great irregu- 
larity in the arrival of stock, and many fine droves sold at 
least 144c. lower than they otherwise would. The report 
of heavy trains due, or just arrived at the other yards, 
which are § to 10 miles distant, would make the stock 
men anxious to sell, and give the buyer a long journey if 
he wished first to inspect all the animals. All this tended 
to make an uneasy market, with much fluctuation in the 
prices for the same grade of stock. At the close of our 








—_ me 
report there is a depression and downward tendency, 
The following list gives the range of prices avera 

; ge 

price, and the figures at which the largest lots Were gold: 
May 1Sth ranged 15¥@lSe. Av. 173 
t do, 1h@ is! Cc 

do, W@isve 
do, Sth do, 18@1% 


. Largest saleg 6 
do. in sc do. do, > er ‘x 
do, 1% KC. do, do. 17°°G 






Again we note a large supply of veal, with an increase 
of 10,000 in the number of hogs, and this, with the sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables, has made = an impression on 
of cattle. On the whole, we think prices haye 
‘and possibly te. for the same qual- 
But few steers sold at the highest prices, 


the sale 
declined at least 24¢ 
ity of beef. 
and those were put on the seales at 57@60 Ibs, to the 
below the figure. Dealers complain of 
in some cases quite heavily, and we think 
The market days will have become 
week and we hope satisfactorily 
both to the and buyer..... Milch Cows.—We 
have very littlechange to notice in these. The supply 
has been quite equal to the demand, and sales ‘steady, 
There have been fewer poor, thin cows offered for sale, and 
prices averaged a little higher. There has been nothing 
really fine and worthy special mention offered. Good 
cows bring from $70@$90., medium $60@$%0, and 
poor milkers sell slow at $40@$50.... Veal Calves,- 

The supply has been plenty, and prices have worked 
down a little, on some days varying greatly for the same 
There have been very few ‘ Hog-dressed” for 
sale, and more offered alive. On the scales some of the 
very best have brought 11¢c. Good calves have been sold 
every day for 9@10¢., medium for 7@S8e., while poor ones 
sell for Sheep and Lambs.—The market 
has been a little overstocked in this department and 
prices have run down, good lots as %e., 
their owners losing heavily. Some complain of a loss of 
£200 on acar-load. The very best ** tops” will only bring 
Vise.. and fair sheep may be had for 6c. Prices range 
from 5e. for poor to Ze. for good. The week ending June 
1=t found the market almost stagnant, and a great many 
next week's trade, 
since our last re 


ewt., a little 
losing money, 
they tell the truth. 

ttled by another 
seller 


grade, 


5@6c.... 


selling as low 





remained unsold for the 
fallen at least 2e. per Ib.. 


car-loaas 





e= havi 


port. Lambs are more abundant and sell at 9@11e. 
Things look gloomy, with little prospect of improve: 


arrivals....Swine,— 
sufficient for the demand and 
car-loads remaining over 

Prices have fallen at least 
cood hogs, while light common ones 
ces range from 71,@85 cents, 


ment until there is a check to the 
The supply has been quite 
been many 


week for want of buyers. 


sales have slow. 
each 
1'3c. per pound on 
sell slow at Jess rates, Pri 


> - 





great variety of Ttems, éncluding many 
its ond Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
d gorm, Jor want of space elsewhere. 


C0) taining a 
good lh 
type and condense 


Ifow to Remit :—Checks on New: 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us wéthout any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into efiect June ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg: 
éstry Jee, as well as postage, mist be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry. put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
Letters sent in this way to usare at our risk. 





receipt for it. 

Postage. —To our prblished terms for the 
American Agvriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subseriptiommoney 
with each subscriber, Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or tiwelve cents, yearly, must he 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

The Book of Evergrceens.—A practi- 
cal Treatise on the Conifers, or Cone-bearing Plants. 
By Josiah Hoopes, From the N. Y. Horticulturist. 
“Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., publishers, Broadway, New 
York, have just issued a book with the above title, which 
we take pleasure in commending as the labor of 4 sci- 
entific and practical cultivator. The subject is one of in- 
terest to all classes, inasmuch as evergreens play very 
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jmportant part in the decoration of our homes and in the 
shielding of them, as well as our orchards, from harsh, 
cold winds and storms. In both popular and scientific 
language the author describes the many species, and 
treats practically of their propagation, their hardiness, 
ete, in such a manner as cannot fail to make the work ¢ 
necessity to every planter. Botanically, we have long felt 
the want of just such a work as is here presented, and are 
thankful to the author for the care he has evidently taken 
in striving to arrive at correct names. The book is got- 
ten up in the usual good style of its publishers, is abund- 
antly illustrated with cngravings, executed in a very su- 
perior manner, and cannot fail to take its appropriate 
place asa standard of authority on cyergreens for this 
country. Price, $3." 
Aquarium.—s. M. Bateman, Va.—If prop- 
erly constructed, the aquarium needs no change of water, 
The plants supply what the animals need, the animals 
help support the plants,and the water is kept in healthful 
balance by the two. The skill of the operator is shown 
in hitting this balance and in keeping the water always 
transparent and sweet. Rain water is the best to use in 
startinga fresh wateraquarium. The size of the tank must 
determine the number of animals and plants that can 
be kept init. Begin small, and determine by experiment 
what can be added. It furnishes a very interesting study, 
but it is quite impossible to teach the art by books. 
Aquaria are also made with salt water. See articles 
in the Agriculturist for Sept., 1866; May and Oct., 1867. 





for Kowls.—‘Ss. C.,’? Hudson, 
N.Y. Most dwellers in towns fail to give their hens 
room enough. A flock of a dozen ought to have a half 
acre, and half of this in grass, in order to gain the best 
results in breeding. They will lay some for a time, in 
confinement, but they will inevitably run down. Breed- 
especially, should be conscientious in giving 
their fowls plenty of range. The roosts should be well 
ventilated, and kept scrupulously clean, 


Range 


ers for sale, 


Breeding from Young EKowls.— 
“J. V.M.," Barnegat, N. J. The flock will run down in 
size and vigor, if this is followed habitually. Pullets lay 
inove eggs than old hens, but they do not lay so large 
ones, or make so good mothers. The cock should be 
two or more years old, and the hens at least two years old, 
A rooster from another flock should be 





for breeding. 
introduced every other year. 

Poultry on a Large Seale.— A. K.,” 
Tiverton, R. I.—We have read some very interesting 
romances upon this subject, but have never seen a case 
of success. We do know of failures. Because a farmer 
with ample room can keep twenty hens, and raise two 
hundred chickens, it does not follow that he can keep 
two hundred hens and raise two thousand chickens on 
the same ground, or on ten times the space. The figures 
mislead sanguine people, and many learn, at great ex- 
pense for tuition, that a few hens pay, and many do not. 

Teatining Tarkeys—‘Il. H. C.,” King- 
ston, Pa.—The attachment of these birds to their roosting 
places is not quite so strongas that of hens, but they 
have very strong memories of their feeding places. One 
of the best roosts they can have is a large pole, raised ten 
or twelve feet from the ground on crotched sticks. If the 
young flock is trained to roost on this, as soon as they 
are large enough to leave the mother’s wings, they will 
seek it of their own accord. They should be regularly 
sought at night, and fed, and driven to one roost. 

Cure for Gapes in Chickems, By A. 
L. Phoebus, Md.—Turpentine and goose-oil, mixed, rub- 
bed on the wines and breast of the hen just before the 
chickens go to roost, is good for the gapes. 





of Poultry.— 
We are not aware that 
‘cnninims for poultry, has adopt- 


Standard WVeisht 
“ W.N. D..”? Rochester, 
any society, which offers } 
ed any standard of wei 
cially desirable in the 
We notice in a recent show in England a pair of turkeys 
that weighed 50 Ibs.; a pair of white > 54% Ibs. ; 
White Ayle bury ducks 1814 Ibs.; Rouen 1914. We like 
the suggestion, and coinmend it to the notice of all the 
Agricultural Societics. Birds that not come up to 
some adopted standard should not have premiums. 








it for prize fowls, This is espe- 





Is that are raised for their flesh. 
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Khe Percheron Piorse. — Translated 
from the French of Charles Du Huys, author of numerous 
popular works on the horse. Tlustrated, 109 pages, 
12mo. Orange Judd & Co.. 1868. Price, $1.00.—The 
work isa report made to the French Government upon 
the breeding and rearing of this admirable breed of 














draft horses. The demand for the Percherons, both for 
breeding and for labor, has been so great of late, that a 
well-grounded anxiety existed lest the district should 
lose its famous and viluable breed of horses, being 
tempted by present gain to hazard its future prosperity. 
This book is written with the view of indicating how to 
defend the race against degenerating, to improve it in 
all its estimable qualities, and at the same time to ena- 
ble the breeders of Perche to supply the ever hungry 
market. It discusses principles applicable to the breed- 
ing of work horses, that is, any horses except race 
horses and hunters. Interest in the Percheron has 
ereatly increased in the United States as the breed has 
become better known, and every new importation adds 
to it, and to the firm friends of the breed. The book is 
arranged in three parts, namely: 1, The excellencies of 
the Percherons and their decline. 2. The means of 
bringing up the breed. 3. Information to strangers 
visiting Perche. It is illustrated with several fine en- 
gravings of horses and mares recently imported by 
Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore. 





Agviculture of Massachusetts. By 
c. L. Flint -1867—8.—The volume is made up of 
the Secretary’s report of the discussions at the meetings 
of the Board of Agriculture and of the abstracts of returns 
from the agricultural societies. It embracesa wide range 
of topics, and shows the steady progress of agriculture 
and horticulture in the Old Bay State. The leading men 
of the State give much of their time to the promotion of 
these interests, and itis owing to their influence that so 
much has been accomplished on a hard soil, and ina 
climate that is often discouraging to the hopes of the 
husbandman. One of the interesting topics discussed is 
Prof. Ville’s experiments upon the imperial farm at Vin- 
cennes, who thinks he has proved after ten years of ob- 
servation that the cereals prefer for manure, nétrogen; the 
leguminous plants, potassa; the roots, phosphates. Tn 
preparing a specific manure for these crops respectively, 
he would have the preferred article in much the largest 
quantity. Ie would add lime, which humus renders as- 
similable by plants. The volume is got up in the usual 
good style of the State Printers, Wright & Potter. 


> 





Trout Spawn.—‘ Il. K.,” Groton Centre, 
Ct. The trade in fertilized spawn is in very few hands, 
and, we think, is on too small a scale to promise sudden 
fortunes to any one. It will probably be a paying Dusi- 
ness, ina few years, to the men who have a sportsman’s 
taste, and the requisite skill and patience to develope it. 
At present the fertilized spawn sell for ten dollars a 
thousand, and the young fish, of suitable size for trans- 
portation, for forty dollars a thousand, delivered at the 
depot nearest to the purchaser. <A full-grown trout has 
from four to five thousand egys. It will probably be 
cheaper to buy the trout to stock your pond than to at- 
tempt the rather difficult task of raising them yourself. 


Summer EX¥atched Chickens.—‘R. 
D.,” Babylon, L. I. We have never succeeded very well 
with July and August chickens, They do better in Sep- 
tember. But if a clutch comes out in summer, put the 
coop under the shade of trees, or in the edge of a patch 
of corn, where they will be screened from the sun, The 
critical time with them is the first month, 





Warts on Cows’ 'Teats.—This nuisance 
may be abated when the cow is dry more easily than 
when she is giving milk. Small warts may, however, 
often be removed by some simple application, which will 
eive little or no pain. Moistening them after milking 
with strong saleratus water, applying a paste of wood 
ashes to the warts only,or touching them with almost 
any caustic in a way not to make them sore, will usually, 
but gradually, cause the warts to disappear. Very large 
warts should be first tied off, that is, have a wire or silk 
thread bound around them close to the teat, so as to 
prevent a circulation of blood; but this makes the teat 
sore and milking dificult. ‘N.C. B.”’ writes that raw 
linseed oil applied once a week will cure warts on cows. 

Lime on Ward Wanmure.—c. C. Moore, 
Chester Co., Pa., asks: ‘* What will be the effect of lime 
on barn-yard manure which Ihad'spread previous to plow- 
ing under?*? Weanswer, if the effect be, on the whole, 
wood, it would surely have been better if the lime had 
been applied after plowing under the manure. Lime in 
contact with manures containing ammonia takes the 
place of the ammonia in its combinations, and the vola- 
tile alkali is free to go with the blowing wind where it 
listeth. In tliis case, doubtless a portion of the small 
quantity of ar:moniain the manure would be disengaged, 
but unless th: lime were to remain in contact with the 
manure a co siderable length of time, there would not 
be much amz:onia lost. One hundred pounds of common 
yard manure will contain one to two per cent of ammonia, 














which is considered as worth about 20 cents a pound. 
The loss of one quarter of the ammonia would be equiva. 
lent to 5 to 10 cents on each 100 Ibs—or $1 to $2 per ton, 
estimated at the market price of concentrated fertilizers, 
which is fair. 

Bone Mill Wanted. —“E. Il. C.” 
writes: ‘‘T have searched the advertising pages in vain 
for a cheap, effective, and durable bone mill. Is there 
any thing of the kind? I can get many tons of dry bones 
for the gathering, and I need the nitrogen that is in them 
more than anything else in my soil. I want to reduce 
the bones to fine flour before using them, that the good 
that is in them may be made immediately available.” 
Mr. C’s want is very much like that of many others, and 
if no such mill exists, one ought to be invented. 

Profits of Farming.— A. C. T.,” Wor- 
cester County, Mass, If the average profits are less than 
five per cent, it does not follow that the same men would 
do better by changing their business. There ismore un- 
skilled labor upon the farm than in any other calling, and 
that kind of Jabor has a hard time in any business. If 
some men make but two per cent by farming, others 
make eight on their capital and furnish themselves and 
their sons with remunerative employment all the while, 
which is one of the great advantages of farming. The 
remedy for unsuccessful farming is not a change of busi- 
ness, but a change of policy. Knowledge and skill pay 
as well on the farmas in the workshop or counting room, 


Sour Milk for Hens. — Mr. Affleck 
says: ‘The very best food for young chickens and turkey 
poults, is sour milk curd, or clabber, boiled until tolera- 
bly hard, and the whey separates entirely. Mix with 
corn meal or ‘little hominy.’” 





China-tree Fences, etc.—Mr. Afileck 
of Texas writes: ‘I thought my experience and observa- 
tion in live fences was tolerably complete, and especially 
in the South. Fences may be made in the manner pro- 
posed, (:lluding to the article on this subject on page 1%, 
Jan. No.) but I have never seen any that deserved the 
name. On the beautiful Bayou Rapides was a long string 
of capital fence, of living posts—china-trees 15 to 18 
inches through—with cypress rails let in between. As it 
lay in the track of armies, it is probably now destroyed.” 


Sundry HWuambues.— “The Riverside 
Drawing Association,’—J. F. Jones,—and their Sewin:r 
Machines, are not to be found at the number given. We 
looked up the place indicated by the circular, and found 
a low grog-shop where several persons were engaged in 
a gambling game. If any one sends money to such a 
place as this, he does it at the risk of never hearing from 
itagain....Wright,Bro. & Co., although repeatedly closed 
by the police, are still ‘on the make.’ The last inves- 
tigation resulted in the arrest of one A. A. Kelly, of 
Kelly’s Weekly, it being alleged that he was the prime 
mover in * Wright Bro. & Co.”’....The Washington Li- 
brary Co., in aid of Soldiers’ Orphans, N. 8. Read, Sec’y, 
under the management of Geo, A. Cook & Co., Bankers, 
No. 6 Clinton Hall, N. Y., has been spoken of before in 
these columns, Geo. A. Cook & Co., some weeks since 
retired probably ‘behind the scenes,’ and Read & Co. 
took up the business and are flooding the country with 
notices of prizes drawn. If questioned about the business 
they claim only to be receivers and bankers for said 
Washington Library Co., and give but little satisfaction. 
We have visited their ‘Banking House,”’ and learned 
from them that by addressing A. J. Peters, 42 South Third- 
st., Philadelphia, the alleged responsible party, we could 
learn what prize belonged to our number, and then if we 
would deposit the money with them, they would order 
the prize sent. Accordingly we dropped Mr. Peters a 
letter, and here is the reply. ‘‘In answer to yours we 
will state that your premium is a house-lot, valued at 
$200. By paying the percentage of $10, to the receivers, 
Read & Co., No. 6 Clinton Hall, New York, a deed will 
be made out properly acknowledged, and sent in any 
name and to any address you may desire.”’ Now, that is 
all very nice, and a house-lot is a good thing to have, but 
we failed to learn where the lot is located. Tt may be on 
Barnegat Beach, or on the top of the Rocky Mountains,and 
in either case not worth ten cents to anybody. One num- 
ber we know of is for a deed of a honse-lot in an unheard- 
of town in California. These may be very nice lots—on 
paper—but with our present knowledge, we advise all 
persons to shun any investment with any party belong- 
ing to or having any connection with Read & Co., or 
the Washington Library Co..... Look out for Hi. Ballou 
Carter, in New Hampshire, and his ‘ Automatic Needle- 
Threader,”’ which is no needle-threader at all, but an en- 
ticing notice in regard to ‘‘Greenbacks,” and more in- 
formation guaranteed if one will only send him his ad- 
dress in full, anda three-cent stamp forreply. The “reply” 
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.We know nothing of * Jewelry Pedlers * with “blaci 
horses ” and “covered wagons,” but advise all persons 
if they want silver-ware of any kind, or knives and forks, 


end to some reliable firm in 








cotton or woulen *s, tus 

the nearest cit) revery thing of the kind they fail to 
find at home. Such things always have a fixed value, and 
great bargains are not to be had from pedlers....Look 
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less, Also look out forta ince Co., and their 
lightning rods Is ¢ ‘lant as to believe 
that Baily, * r& Co., will, for &2.40, send 20 yards of 
Brussels Carpeting, simply because a man pays a $3 
annual subscription to the ** World at Home,” and be- 
tides this, send every month a sealed order or check en- 
titling the subscriber to from $2.75 to $109 worth of goods, 
clothing, musical instruments, cte., etc..—the only con- 


ditions being that the recipient shall show the goods and 














tell where they came from. The following from the N, 
Y. Tribune. June 12th, shows that respectable men some- 
times aid swindlers. ‘An esteemed correspondent, who 
is ina 1 that enables him to know whereof he 
affirms, assures us that hichly respectable merchants are 
taawitthi standing between the authorities and the 

rift cuterprise’ swindlers. Vor example, the New-York 
Post-Oflice, which was recently authorized to detain let- 
ters addressed to spurious gift jewelry firms, denied the 
mythical firm of *Georze A. Cooke & Co.’ the privilege 
of a box in the General Post-Ofliice building, and there- 
after Iciters addressed to George A. Cooke & Co. were 
held by the Post-inaster, who inight in this way have 
done much toward the breaki up of Cooke & Co.'s 
‘Riverside Orphan Tustitution’ fraud. But at length 





Cooke & Co. threw dust inio the eyes of the 


banking firm of Smith, Randolph & 





epectibic Co., and 











secured from them a letter recognizing George A. Cooke 
& Co.—a letter which di 1 the Post-master, and 
compelled him to surrender the letters that he had de- 
tiined. The next th s heard of Georze A, Cooke & 





Police Court, where a simple- 
tainded Pennsylvanian, who had been victimized, told 
the old story of a lottery swindle. The public have a 
ri‘rlit to expect of our merchants that they shall kuow to 
uf names.” Perhaps this will 
of Geo. A. Cooke & Co., 
coming forward of Read & Co. 


Co. was in Essex Ma 
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account for the dis 
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ippearance 


Catalogues.—Dealers in plants, seeds, ete., 
have sent their catalogues and circulars so numerously 
that we find it inconvenient just now to make individual 
acknowledgments. The documents will, however, have 
their use when we prepare our Annuals. 





Whe Squash-Vine Borer.—A friend 
writes that covering the stem of the vine—layering it— 
up to the first blossom buds,prevents damage by the borer, 





The Weather and the Crops.—The 
scason thus far has exhibited tooclose a similarity to the 
last, so far as regards the Atlantic Coast, to allow farmers 
to feel very confident of good crops. The prevalence of 
exceedingly wet weather has caused even potatoes to 
fail, in a measure, has necessitated the replanting of 
much corn, and has delayed plowing of many fields intend- 
ed for corn, until so late that a crop is despaired of. In our 
immediate neighborhood,where corn is generally planted 
before the 20th of May, we know of much not gotten in 
until between the Ist and 15th of June. Grass promises 
well everywhere, so far as we hear, and winter grains 
have been benefited by the wet weather, if upon well- 
drained ground. Similar complaints of the prevalence 
of excessive moisture come from the upper Mississippi 
Valley, and Central Illinois, some of the farmers there 
complaining of their utter inability to get grain to mar- 
ket, on account of the state of the roads and of the unfa- 
vorable agricultural prospects caused by excessive rains. 
The intermediate country seems to be blessed with fine 
weather, and everything promises a favorable season. 





Culture and Products of the Vine 
in Europe. — Messrs. Marshall P. Wilder, Alex. 
Thompson, William J. Fiagg, and Patrick Barry, were 
a committee of the U. §. Commission to the Paris Expo- 
sition to report upon t’:e vine and its products. Their 
report is published in ‘ie Monthly Report of the Dept. 
of Agriculture for March. These gentlemen visited the 
celebrated vine districts, and rive an interesting account 


‘ 








of what they saw. Vine growers can doubtless obtain 
this report by applying to Commissioner Capron. 
Barn-Yards in Summer. — “3. I. 
A..” Hadley, Mass.—The yard should be supplied with 
fresh sods, loam, peat, or muck, as soon as it is cleaned 
out. There is great temptation to neglect this, in the 
hurry of summer work; but every farmer loses money 
rapidly, who neglects it. Cart into the yard anything that 
will make an absorbent—weeds, saw-dust, corn stalks, 


hay, and swamp grass. Plow the yard frequently. 





Shadestrees in Pastures.—‘ A.8. D.,” 
Colchester, Vt. “Ought they to be cut down?’ Not if you 
are 4 man of taste or humanity. There are good farm- 
ers who advocate treeless pastures, and think it better 
for the cattle to rest only at night. We think otherwise. 
The art of making cattle profitable lies mainly in keep- 
ing them comfortable. They seek the shade, enjoy it, 
and thrive under it. Let them have it, and beautify the 
landscape with clumps of trees. 





Apple Worms.—“G. H. N.,” Gaines, N. 
Y. We have never found any remedy so effectual as to 
keep hogs in the orchard, to pick up the fruit as fast as it 
falls. The moth lays its eggs in the blossom end of the 
apple when it is small, and the fruit ripens prematurely. 
If the injured apples are all gathered by the swine, or 
otherwise, the worms will be kept in check. 

The Best Time to Cut Grass.—‘J. 
D.,” Orleans County. Cut the grass when in bloom, 
whether it be Timothy, clover, or red-top. This is the 
best usage, followed in all the States, and is as well settled 
as any factin agriculture. We may not be able to state 
just how much better the hay is, but the difference will 
justify any reasonable extra labor, to cut the grass at the 
right time. Hay made a month out of date is poor stuff. 





Cotton Seed Cake and @Oil.—‘ M. 
S.,°’ Charleston, S. C. We know'of no objection to your 
making oil and cake in your city. The demand for the 
oil and cake is steadily increasing, both in this country 
andi England. The oil is quoted in the Liverpool 
market at $1.17 a gallon currency, and the cake $412', a 
ton, gold. <All that is wanted is the machinery, capital, 
and the requisite knowledge, to make the business pay. 





Action of Gypsum.—Marius Heighton 
of Ohio asks: ‘* Will you please tell me through the 
Agriculturist if plaster or gypsum acts as a stimulant on 
the land? Some say it acts upon the land as whiskey upon 
man.’’ Gypsum acts upon the plant, rather than on 
the land, as lime may be said todo. It is stimulating, 
inasmuch as it promotes especially in some plants a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It doesnot stimulate like 
whiskey in any sense, for plants stimulated by gypsum 
exhibit only a healthy growth—strength to send their 
roots farther and deeper, to mature more seed. Marius 
adds: **I have 14 acres of land too far off to haul barn- 
yard manure upon it; 5acresof this is planted with 
apples, andI need a fertilizer.” Your case is simple. 
Sow clover on a well-mellowed soil, and top-dress with 
gypsum. The clover will make a tolerable stand next 
year and might be turned under, but it would be much 
better to wait. Feed it off with beef cattle or sheep once 
or twice, not allowing it to be bitten down too close, 
and next season turn it under, applying a good top-dress- 
ing of lime, after plowing. 


Woodward's Record of Horticul- 
ture, No. 2. Lidited by Andrew S. Fuller. In this 
volume Mr. Fuller reviews books, proceedings of socie- 
ties, fruits, trees, plants, implements, etc., in his charac- 
teristically independent style. It is lively reading, and 
while it bears the marks of hasty preparation, it contains 
much that is valuable to the amateur or professional hor- 
ticulturist. A very complete horticultural directory adds 
much to the value of the work. Sent by mail for $1.00. 





Drying Frait.—Thereare several “Patent” 
fruit drying houses sold by the dealers in agncultural 
wares. We gave in June 1866, an easily constructed dry- 
ing house, and in July 1867, a more complicated one. All 
that is needed isa contrivance for passing a current of 
hot air over the fruit. Any one of the least mechanical 
tacit can contrive the means for effecting this. The house 
of which we gave the plan in June 1866 is easily built 
and will dry a large quantity of fruit very rapidly. 





The Strawberry Crop. — We go to 
press too early to be able to print a general account of 
the strawberry crop. Our western exchanges give very 
melancholy news. The Prairie Farmer says: ‘‘ From 





all parts we get news of a poor strawberry Crop.” Cole. 
man’s Rural World says that in Southern Mlinojs 
** There is not half acrop.’’ The continued rains at the 
East are having a most disastrous effect on the fruit, and 
at the present writing, it looks like a failure in al] parts, 

Thunderand Lightning.—Tic season 
of thunder storms is at hand, andas the security which a 
good lightning rod furnishes, though not complete, is 
nevertheless considerable, and thoroughly established, 
the time is an appropriate one for us to Correct an error 
which occurred when we described that model New 
England barn, built by David Lyman of Middlefield, Conn, 
Mr. Lyman’s judgment in these practical things js excel. 
lent, and after he had thoroughly examined both the prin- 
ciples and the mode of construction of the various pat- 
terns of lightning rods, he adopted the Otis Patent ro 
as the best, and with this the famous barn is protected, 
It seems, going by contraries, that the name of the rod 
he liked the least was running in his mind, and he gave 
us thus the wrong name, belieing his own judgment, and 
discrediting his favorite rod. 
the matter right with our readers. The rod approved by 
Franklin was a large rod of iron, capable of carrying an 
ordinary discharge safely to the ground. This was 
armed with three or more points at the top, which tended 
to draw off light charges gradually, but heavy ones were 
frequently carried down visibly, tearing the carth at the 
point where the rod entered—or, impatient of being con- 
fined to so narrow a road, they left the red, took their own 
destructive way to the ground. The present approved 
plan is, use perfectly insulated rods, having several single 
incorrodible points at different parts of the house, to at- 
tract and quietly draw off the clectricity, so that there 
shall be no flash of lightning perceptible. All rods 
should descend into the soil to a point constantly moist. 


So at his request we set 





Prolific Sow.—Janes Bell, of Blooming- 
ton, has a sow that farrowed a few wecks since, drop- 
ping 19 pigs, which, when we saw them, were 4 weeks 
old and doing well. She can take care of but twelve. 

Hard Milkers.—If the hard milking is due 
to a peculiar closeness of the end of the teat, the practice 
of inserting a steel wire hammered flat, about a quarter 
of an inch from the end, and the edges ground sharp, 
is sometimes followed with good results, This is 
thrust an inch or sointo the teat once or twice, and 
asmall quill with a closed end put in and left afew 
hours. The operation should be very carefully conducted, 
soastodonoinjury. There is occasion for something 
of the kind being done when one teat alone milks hard, 

Canning Apples.—<Aunt Prudence says it 
is no more trouble than todry them, They are nicer and 
ready for use without soaking. They are a tip-top arti- 
cle, and no one need cry for peaches, with the store- 
room well stocked with canned apples. 


A Tin Strainer. — Aunt Prudence says 
every housekeeper should have one for gravies, hops, 
and many other uses. Any tin and sheet iron worker 
can make one. A basin 8 inches in diameter and 3 
inches deep is a convenient size. Put in a strainer 
bottom and a firm handle, and it is rcady for use. 





Corn in Drills for Fodder.—“H. 6G. 
T.,”’ Bricksburg, N. J. It may be less trouble to sow 
broadcast, but not nearly as much fodder will be yielded to 
the acre, and it is not so easily cured, if it is not all want- 
ed in the green state. If the soil is not in high condition, 
it should be well manured. Sow in drills three and a 
half feet apart, about forty kernels to the foot, and culti- 
vate every week until the corn spindles. It is a great 
safeguard against a drought in the pasture, and an excel- 
lent fodder for all kinds of farm stock. 





Mass. Agricultural College.—This 
young institution seems to have gotten bravely over the 
dangers of infancy, and to be rejoicing already in a 
sturdy youth. The fifth annual report gives the names 
of 56 students. The course of study appears very judi- 
cious. President Clark and his assistants are obviously 
men tosucceed. The report is accompanied by photo- 
graphs of several of the new buildings—the Dormitory, 
Laboratory, Botanic Museum, and Durfee plant houses-- 
exhibiting different styles of architecture, and a little of 
the surrounding grounds. 





Whe Fair of the N. E. Agricultu- 
ral Society isto be held this year during the first 
week of September in the city of New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven is easy of access to most parts of New Eng- 
land, and close enough to New York to attract both 
exhibitors and spectators, and the city and its surround- 
ings offer many attractions aside from the fair. We 
congratulate the society on this choice of a location. 
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Keeping Good Bulls.—Bulls are not 
very expensive animals tokeep. They should begin to 
earn their living as breeders when cighteen months old, 
and from about the same time may be worked to good 
advantage, as steadily as the farm horses. Let them 
draw in singic harness by a padded stick across the fore- 
head, to which chain or rope traces are attached—back 
and breeching, necessary, being simple and 
Keep, of ¢ only full-blood bulls of some 
harve not less than $5 for service. Your neigh- 
»it is toomuch. Never mind. If they say 
could they be sure of heifer 
ive them $3 each for their 

days old. We know of this plan 
Lto the great benefit of the in the 
while the bull owner rarely is allowed to 
for fattening, unless he engages them 
and insists on his bargain. 
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and Less Cheese.—A 
, N. Y., writes: ‘** Fac- 


Wore Butter 
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turies around here are commencing with a less number 
of cows as many farmers think that butter 
is going to pay bette than cheese.’? Of course, it de- 

n the » price of cheese and butter. With 


} 
pens ol 


and butter at 49 cents, it is doubtless 








cheese at 1f cents, 

more profitable to keep the milk at home and make but- 
‘than to send it tothe factory. It is equally cer- 

tain that aha -can be no export demand for butter at 

these prices while thereisa steady demand for our cheese. 

If the supply ef butter should exceed our home demand, 

prices would fall to a price at which it could be exported ; 





our butter, asa general rule, is far be- 
» 2nd it would have to be sold at low 
ies in making a first-rate article, 
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figures. Sure profit | 








Wo Prevent Milk Souring.—We know 
ec of soda and the similar salt of lime are 
to prevent milk turning sour. The 
re very small, but with the ill-judged se- 
s some men to keep to themselves facts 
ht benefit the zhbors, some people keep 

for one 


that bisulphit 
of casionuly used 





quantie 


crecy W 





which 1 ir nei 









the quiuntity a scerct. It will be very easy any 
tu dcicrmine the desirable quantity by beginning to use 
very | ofa dilate solution in one pan, day after day, 
1 what the efiect is. Whether the effects are 
r not, on the whole, we do not know, but no 


experienced from using the milk not so 
nated with the salt as to be unedible. 


Rromesticating the Antelope.— 


be 





stroneds 


impreg 
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K.,” Dutchess County. We are not aware that any at- 
tempt has been made in this country to breed these ani- 
mals. Lord Derby introduced the Canna, or Eland, 


lopes, into England, in 1861. These 
izle exception, have been perfectly 
have produced young, and the progeny are said 

+r and stronger than the parents. They feed in 
the pastures with other catile, and require no extra care. 
_ a for the table wi ti 1,185 pounds. The flesh 
No doubt they could be 
introduc e a) here and oui 1 thrive. The profitableness of 
the enterprise can alone be determined by experiment. 

A White ¥Eouse, belonging to “D. A. O.,”’ 
Erie eats her young ones every time. We sug- 
gest as acure the same treatment we would recommend 
for a sow—another omnivorous animal occasionally liable 
namely, feed almost exclusively 
ral days before littering. Carrots, 
apples, are a good variety, 


the largest « 
animals, wit 
healthy 
to be la 











Co., Pa., 


to do the same thing; 
roots and fruits seve 
raw potatoes, and sweet 

Cat Phenomenon,.—“F. M.,’’ Mystie 
Conn., has a cat that has adopted two young 
-quirrels, and is nursing them with her own kitten. 
Th > squirre ete were captured before their eyes were open, 
and the old cat was as blind as her nurslings, as to the 
deception practiced upon her. 

Bees in July, by Wm, W. Cary.— 
Loss is frequently sustained by neglect to give thin, un- 
painted hives some protection from the sun. When the 








te mperatire rises above 100 degrees in the hive, bees 
cease labor and cluster outside, thus losing time. It isa 
not infrequent cause of new swarms deserting. Swarms 


issuing this month, unless they are strong, should be 
suitably aided united, or returned to the parent stocks. 
Swarms sometimes cluster in places from which the in- 
yenuity of experts is taxed to dislodge them. The fol- 
lowing from J. Rodelsp-~ rer,in the American Bee Journal, 
Will be found applicavie to a variety of cases. ‘* To keep 
niutural swarms from dec amping when they issue, and 
induce them to settle in a manner convenient for hiving, 
[take two or three frames filled with comb, adjust them 
together at the distance apart at which they are usually 
eet in the hive, and fasten them toa light pole of con- 

*alent length. When the swarm issues I present this 





to the bees ten or twelve feet in front of their hive, 
they usually betake themselves to it without hesitation 
or delay. If the swarm has already settled on a tree, it 
can commonly be induced to take possession of the 
combs, by placing the apparatus gently over or against 
the cluster. Evenif settled ina hedge, otherwise difii- 
cult of access, they will readily remove to more accepta- 
ble quarters, if the frames be presented to them through 
an opening in the hedge made by drawing the branches 
asunder. When the bees have taken full possession of 
the comb, they are not apt to leave; and the frames may 
be again separated and set in a hive in the usual manner, 
with the bees adhering to the combs.” 

*¢ Artificial Impregnation.”»—The Koller pro- 
cess for securing the impregnation of queens with any 
given stock of drones is a recent discovery, which is ex- 
citing great interest in Europe. It is now known toa 
few of our leading Apiarians, who are testing it thor- 
oughly in practice, and has its importance for those in- 
terested in bee-breeding, which is becoming a distinct 
branch of business from honey producing; the same as 
breeding fowls is conducted as a distinct business from 
raising poultry or eggs for market. 


and 








The Wild Pigeon Wills Insects.— 
Mr. Reid says: “I shot some this past summer, one of 
which had 43 caterpillars over an inch long in its crop. 
It was a young one.” This is some compenzation for the 
damave done to the newly sown wheat crop by this bird. 
We are always glad to get facts in natural history. 





Color of Dorking Chickens when 
First Hatched.—It is anold saying that any color 
is admissible and correct in a colored Dorking, save black 
and white. Many chickens hatched apparently white 
become gray and silver gray, and apparentiy black ones 
become the dark birds that are so much admired. 





Hong Kong Geese.—“G. N.,’’ Newport, 
R.I. They are a good variety, and as easjly kept in in- 
closures a3 the common goose. They cross readily with 
it, and make a fine large bird. The only obdjection brought 
against them is their noise, which has not weighed much 
with poultry men from the time of old Rome downwards. 





Curiosities of Fish Hatching.—At 
the Hatching Works in Charlestown, N. II., they have a 
blind trout, and one perfectly white—so transparent when 
young, that one could see the heart throw the blood at 
each pulsation throngh the whole body. «They have a 
double-headed salmon, and a good many specimens of 
trout doubled in one part or another. 





Selling Eggs by Weight.—“€E. F.,” 
Windsor Locks, Conn. We do not know of any exception 
to the rule of selling eggs by the dozen or piece. The 
sale by weight is the only fair thing, and ought to be rec- 
ommended by farmers’ clubs and agricultural socicties. 


Hiens Eating Eggs.— D.L,” Michigan. 
“Ts thereacure ?”°——We think there is, in allowin; “them to 
run at large, if they are confined, orin giving them plenty 
of animal food, and broken oyster shells, or bones. This 
bad habit is generally contracted in close con‘ineiment 
and indicates the need of a change of diet. They will 
follow their instincts, and eat eggs, if the constituents of 
eges are not furnished in some other form. The cheap 
est kinds of fish or flesh will be greedily devoured. 

Coal Var on Cloth.—‘W. T” a-ks if 
cloth can be water-proofed by means of coal tar, and be 
flexible. When the tar gets thoroughly dry, the cloth 
can not be very flexible. We have no experience in 
the matter, except secing the effect of coal tar on some 
fishermen’s seines, which were utterly ruined by it. 












Lightning Rod Swindlers. — The 
“Girard Electric Insurance Company” are again opera- 


They impose upon the 
The “Agents 
ing rods 
rood five 


to $59.00. 


ting in some parts of the West. 
public by means of fraudulent contracts. 
visit farmers and others, propose to put up li rh 
on their buildings, and warrant them 
years for a specified sum, usually from $5.99 
Thus far, every thing appears to be well enongh, but hay- 
ing agreed to employ them, they present for signature 
what is represented to be an application for insurance, 
but in reality is nothing more or less than an a*reement 
to pay them 40c. per foot for the rods put up. Th 
pecting farmer allows the men to go to work an] put up 
the rods, and does not find out that the job is an expen- 
sive one until the collector comes around weeks 
later and presents his bill for ten times the amount sup- 


for 





> UNSS- 


ome 


posed to be agreed upon. If the victim demurs he is 
shown the contract with his name at the bottom. Some 


parties have been foolish enough to give their notes for 
the amount when it was not convenient to pay tc money 
down; others have stood out and positively refused to 
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pay more than the specified sum agreed upon, and after 
repeated threats of law-suits, the *‘ Company” have com- 
promised rather than present their claim before the bar 
of justice. Our advice to every one who f that he 
has been swindled by one of these lightning rod chaps, 
by any other traveling swindler, is to 2; to th: 

nearest Justice, if he is not a fool. If one is ashamed to 
haye it known that he has been hoaxed, and would rather 
skulk out of the scrape by paying these swindling bills, 

he will doso; but atrue man will fight it out and win, 
if there is any justice to be found in his country. If one 
needs lightning rods, let him get them put up by respon- 
sible parties. Don’t employ traveling agents. The 
whole matter is so simple that we have not, perhaps, given 
it suflicient space in the Agriculturést. An iron rod cost- 
ing 3 centsa foot, witha sharp end in the airand the other 
in the ground, is all that is needed. We will try to give 
more on a subject about which there is so much nonsense. 


eels 


or meal 
I 


Eeached Ashes, — Mr. M. 8. says: 
‘Ican get soap boilers’ ashes for $1 per load. Will it 
pay to use them ?’ your strone clay 
loam—that is to say, you can probably use other and 
cheaper means of enriching your Jand. Where leached 
ashes can be obtained in the immediate neighborhood, 
at 50 cents or even a dollar a load, it will pay well to use 
them; but to pay a dollar a load, and then draw them 
three miles will probably leave but little profit. In West- 
ern New York, we have known ten two-horse loads of 
leached ashes applied per acre, to wheat, with exceilent 
effect. Now the leached ashes of that section are shipped 


II. 


robably not, on 


hundreds of miles to Long Island. Where you can grow 
Jarge crops of clover by the use of plaster, leached ashes 


should be purchased at cheap rates. They can be used 
to great advantage, if they do not cost too much. 
Gas Lime.—Notwithstanding our rather 
frequent notes about gas lime, inquiries constantly come 
in regard to its use. Those use it shouid bear in 
mind that itis, when fresh, strougly alkaline, and some- 
what caustic, so that it must not be mixed with animal 
manures ; thatit contains poisonons and soluble sub- 
stances which are destructive to vegetation ; that there, 
after suflicient exposure to the air become changed, and 
either innocent, or positively useful ; and that in addition 
to the effects of ich, exercised in a moderate 
degree, those of gypsum are also produced very markedly. 
{t is therefore to be regarded as acheap source of ¢ypsum 
for agricultural purposes, and always used with caution. 


who 





lime as 





‘Trialof Hay lnplements.—The New 
Jersey State Agricultural Society will hold a National 
trial of mowers, reapers, rakes, tedders, horse-forks, etc., 
commencing July 7th. Full particulars will be given by 








addressing the Secretary, at Newark, N. J. 
Cabbages Affecting the Vaste of 


” 


Milk.—‘: Young Farmer.”’ Cabbages, or turnips, if fed 
too constantly to cows, will affect the taste of milk, and 
this is true of oil meal, and some other kinds of fodder. 
But if the cabbages or turnips be fed only once a day, 
immediately after milking in the morning. and the cow 
has a plenty of other feed, the milk will have no unusual 
taste. Milch cows want a good variety of food. Both 
cabbages and turnips increase the flow of milk, but do 
not add to its richness so much as do carrots or parsnips. 





Am. Devon Eierd Book.—Mr. H. M. 
Sessions, of South Wilbraham, Mass., is about to publish 
the second volume of the American Devon Herd Book, 
with about 600 new pedigrees. This is issued under the 
auspices of the Am. Cattle Breeders’ Association, and it 
is understood that all the pedigrees are, before accept- 
ance, subjected to the searching scrutiny of au impartial 
committee of breeders. This beautiful and useful breed 


: holding their own well, and are valued ss highly as 





ever by their breeders. Re yin this ar Sih will add 
to the value of the cattle in a way > which should Iead every 
Devon breeder to send in the pedigrees of all his best stock, 


Shaler’s Family Scales are very con- 
venient, and sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes, 
éf care be taken to always have the article to be weighed 
placed squarely over the upright or supporting shaft. If 
moved to the front or rear of the dial, a difference in the 
weight will be noticed. Experience in their use, with 
observation, will, in a measure, enable onc tu remedy 
this, apparently the only defect in the scales. 

PDoughnuts.—By Jane E. Duffic. Take one 
pint of strained buttermilk, 1 teacup of sugar, one egg, 









one teaspoonful of soda, and a little salt. Add flour 
enough to make a stiff dough. 

Sally Lunn.—1¥ pints of flour, cup ot 
butter, 4% cup of yeast, 2 eggs, 1 tablespoonfal of sugar, 


and % cup of milk. Mix about five hours before needed. 
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Collecting Birds’ Eggs.—Willic G., | inz: “The tree is a strong grower, ripening it fruit ( — penn ee rightfully in the 
Machias, Me. The wanton destruction of birds’ nests is | ten days to two weeks in advance of the Troths, which | possession of any such field or enclosure, to arrest and 
z “6 isible but col ction ; f « for tl ake of heretofore has been the earliest market peach at the | detain in custody and convey before any magistrate pe 
> sthensi ble 5 mit collections o vos for the sake 1c! { . —s eri ” 
reprehensi | North. The flavor isexcellent. For orchard ‘house cul- | the county wherein such arrest is made, any person who 


learning the habits and characters of the birds are very 
desirable. You should take nuts of the eggs 
at the smallest: possible hole, and where it is practicable, 
preserve the nest with the eggs. It is desirable to have 
a cabinet or set of shelves on which the nests may be set 
names, <A 


out the cont 





in order, with their scientific and common 
collection of the nests and eges of the birds of your re- 
vion would have a pecuniary value in the city, and if you 
have duplicates they can be exchanged for those of other 
regions. It y profitable 
history, and to make a record of their own, observations. 


for boys to study natural 


is ver 


The Butterflies of North America, 
with descriptions and colored drawings by Wm. H. Ed- 
wards, Philadelphia; the American Pomological Society. 
This ix one of the most elegant works ever published in 
the country. It is issued in numbers, cach of which con- 
tains five plates, giving from two to five butterflies of life 
The de- 
scriptions are very full, and the work bears the marks of 
is in- 


size, and most exquisitely colored from nature, 


all its The work 


new species, and the older ones 


vreat thoroughness in parts. 
tended to include the 
that heretofore been incorrectly described and 
figured. 


Cresson, 518 South 13-st., Philadelphia. 


have 
The price per part is $2, to be had of E. T. 


The Parasites of the Honey Bee. 
—It is well known that our larger domestic animals, from 
horses and cattle down to canary birds, are affected by 
various internal and external parasites, but that a large 
number of parasites trouble the honey bee will be a nov- 
Dr. Packard, in the June 
an 





elty to most persons. 
the American Naturalist, gives 
these parasites, which infest the larva and the perfect in- 
sect. The most part of the article is that 
which ascribes * foul brood” The 
subject 1s one of interest to bee-keepers, and Dr. Packard, 
American Naturalist, Salem, Mass., would be glad to get 
specimens to aid him in the study of these parasites, 
either in the honey-bee or our native bees and wasps. 


interesting 
to a parasitic insect. 





What is the Proportion of the 
Sexes ?—Every fact bearing upon our domestic animals 
is of great importance to Mr. Darwin. He writes us that 
difficult to obtain information as to the 





he finds it very 
proportional numbers of males and females which are 
born to our various domestic quadrupeds and birds. It 
is very rare that records of this kind have been kept. 
Yet there are here and there curious observers who have 
If any such will send us their observa- 
forward them to Mr. Darwin. 


noted these facts. 
tions we will gladly 


Do Martins Injure ‘Frees ?— W. 
Cc. C.,” Natick, Mass., says that his neighbors complain 
that martins injure pear trees by pinching off the tender 
leaves. Mr. C. has 70 trees, and thinks the injury done 
by the birds is more than offset by the good they do in 
destroying insects. We have martin boxes in ‘ 
numbers, but never saw the birds trouble the 
What is the experience of others ¢ 








gives 
for 
Be sure that there are no borers in the 
trees when planted, and with each tree set out a small 


Tansy for Borers.—*?. Ii. J.,” 
for borers ‘**my way and my father’s way before me 
over 60 years, 
bunch of Double Tansy.”’ This is an old remedy, and 
we give it here more briefly than our correspondent has 
done, for the purpose of calling out facts. These old no- 
tions are not to be passed by without investigation, 
though the truth that may be in them is often quite dif- 
ferent from that assigned by their advocates. 

Slugs on Cabbages.—“E. 0. W.,” Beth- 
any, Pa. You will find the slug figured and described 
in the Agriculturést for July 1866. Lime; traps made by 
laying a lettuce or cabbage leaf flat upon the ground, to 
be taken up early in the morning ; and allowing ducks to 
have the run of the patch, are the chief remedies, 


Malice among Plants.—‘ Miss Bluc- 
bird” asks ‘*Is there a plant or flower known by the 
name of Malice?’ Among the corruptions of plant 
names, Mallows has sometimes beenchanged into Malice 
—just as Elecampane is called “ Yallercampane,” and 
Spikenard, *Spignet.”’ Such corruptions as these are 
common both in this country and in England. 

Early and Late Peaches.—Mr. Thomas 
J. Pullen, son of the late Isaac Pullen, Hizhtstown, N. 
J., has sent us some specimens of Hale's Early Peach 
from his orchard house. Hale's Early now takes the first 
rank on all the fruit lists, and Mr. P. is warranted in say- 


No. of 


account of some of 








ture I consider it superior to any of about thirty varicties 
which T hav “l. IT also hand you a colored litho- 
eraph of the Salway, a peach but little, if at all, known 
i! this country. The specimen from which this litho- 
craph was taken was grown by my late father, Mr. Isaac 
ullen. He was much pleased with the fine qualities of 
this peach, and predicted a great reputation for it. It is 
llow freestone variety, highly cclored, an ex- 
Its chief recom- 
mendation, however, is its lateness. It comes in after 
the Smock (which has been for many years the principal 
latest peach), and this lengthens the peach season about 
tendays.”” The lithograph of the Salway is really beau- 
tiful, and if the peach is equal to its portrait, it must be 
tine indeed. We are quite willing to believe what Mr. 
Pullen says about peaches, and when he shows us the 
may have more to say about the Salway. 


»te 





a large ye 
traordinary bearer, and of good flavor, 


fruit, we 





A New Dwarf Arbor Vitze.—M«. A.G. 
Burgess of East New York, has a remarkably dwarf variety 
of the Arbor Vite, which he calls ** Commodore Nutt.’ 
It ix not only very dwarf, being but 4 or 6 inches high, 
but is very bushy, branching below ground and rooting at 
the base of the branches like box. Like all these very 
dwarf forms of Arbor Vitez, this has only the long early 
leaves. Itis perfectly hardy at East New York, and will 
doubtless be serviceable for edgings. We have tried a 
piece of edging set with it,and hope to report of its success. 





Best Soil for Pear Trees.—Morris- 
town, N. J. A heavy clayloam. It is a waste of labor 
to plant them on sandy or gravelly soil, unless there is a 
heavier subsoil beneath. This frequently happens, and 
the sand may be corrected by bringing a part of the clay 
tothe surface. Plant standards. 





A Troublesome ** Grass.°’—J. Frautz, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., sends a specimen of a ‘‘ grass that is 
getting to be very troublesome” in his vicinity. It is 
not a grass at all, but a Carex or sedge; the specimen is 
too young to determine with accuracy, but probably one 
of the forms of Carex lavifiora. We never knew this or 
its relatives to become annoying as weeds, and the only 
present advice we can give is to treat it like other weeds. 


’ 


Railroads and Horticulture.—Paul 
Grable, of Dutch Flat, California, writes us an account 
of his orchard, where most fruits flourish at the altitude 
of 3,800 feet above the sea. He is near the Pacific Rail- 
road, though a thousand feet below it. Last year he sold 
to the passengers on the railroad, cherries, the crop of 
one tree eight years old, for $112, which is good for 
both Paul and the passengers. 

A Law to Protect Fruit Growers. 
—It will be seen by what follows, that the last Legislature 
of New York passed a stringent law against the poach- 
ers and vandals who have hitherto been a source of con- 
stant annoyance to all growers of fruit. Such a law is 
needed, and should be enacted in every State and Ter- 
ritory. Nothing is more vexatious than to carefully tend 
a choice tree and watch its maturing fruit, and when it is 
just ready to be tasted and tested, to have it snatched 
away by some graceless vagabond, and perhaps the tree 
itself mutilated. The law makes the owner of the fruit 
trees or his employees special policemen or constables, 
with full power to arrest, and hold the poachers in custody. 

CaP. 645.—AN Act to provide for the more effectual 
protection of fruit growers against trespassers. Passed 
May 6, 1868; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Any person who shall at any time enter 
upon any orchard, fruit garden, vineyard, or any field or 
enclosure wherein is cultivated any domestic fruit what- 
ever, and which is kept for such purpose, without the 
consent of the owner or occupant thereof being previous- 
ly had and obtained, and with intent to take, or destroy, 
or injure anything there growing, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished as in such cases provided by law. 

§ 2. Anyperson who shall willfully cut down, destroy, 
or in any way injure any tree, shrub, or vine, within any 
enclosure or field wherein is cultivated any domestic fruit 
whatever, and whichis kept for such purpose, or shall in- 
jure any building, trellis, frame work, or any appurtenance 
belonging to or upon any such field or enclosure, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished as in such case provided by law. 

§ 5. It shall be lawful for the owner of any orchard, 
fruit garden, vineyard, or any field or enclosure wherein 
is cultivated any domestic fruit whatever, or for any per- 





may be found violating any or cither of the provi 
this act. 

§ 4. All fines imposed under the provisions of this act 
when collected shall be paid, one-half to the owner of 
the field or enclosure wherein the offence was committed, 
and one-half to the overseer of the poor for the 
the poor of the county in which conviction js 


sions of 


Use of 
had. and 
on non-payment of any such fine, the defendant shall be 
committed to the common jail of the county for a period 
of not less than thirty days and at the rate of two days 
for each dollar of the amount of the said fine, and costs 
in addition thereto. 

§5. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Potato Beetle Specimens, — Mr, J. 
Haltmeyer, Houston Co., Minn., sends us specimens of 
the 10-lined potato beetle, neatly framed in birch-bark 
the whole being much more ornamental than we supposed 
such a troublesome insect could be. 





That Willow Peeler.—seyeral parties 
have written to ask where a good willow peeler may be 
obtained. The parties manufacturing such an implement 
would do well to answer in our advertising columns, 
We do not know where they are now located. 





Central Park Animals.—The collec. 
tions of zoological specimens in the New York Central 
Park include both domestic animals and wild ones, most 
of the wild specimens being such as represent our native 
Fauna, and we have repeatedly had drawings made of 
them. This number of the Agriculturist happens to con- 
tain three representations derived from this very attrac- 
tive feature of the Park. The Commissioners are con- 
stantly increasing their facilities for keeping and exhibit- 
ing animals, and we confidently anticipate that, with the 
gradual and healthy growth with which the collection has 
so far progressed, before many years we shall rejoice 
in a zoological garden, which, for utility and instructive- 
ness, at least, will rival the great collections of Europe. 





The American Farmer’s Magas 
azine.—We have to welcome another new paper, the 
first number of which comes to us with the above title. 
It is in the magazine form, with 32 pages,‘and published 
monthly at Cincinnati, by Charles 8. Burnett. The first 
number presents a creditable appearance, the mechan- 
ical execution being good and the reading matter sound. 

The Bone Phosphate of South 
Carolina,—‘ H. G.,° Maryland. We have not yet seen 
the article, and are not aware that it has been put upon 
the market. The deposits are said to be found in the 
tide-water bottoms of the Ashley, Cooper, and Stono 
Rivers. They are said to be made up principally of the 
bones of dead animals, and to contain 81 per cent of bone 
phosphate. Reckoning their phosphoric acid at 5 cents 
a pound, the pure article would be worth $33 a ton. 

Preventive of Lice on Catile.—‘W. 
F. G.,” of Saratoga Springs, writes that if one part of 
sulphur is mixed with three of salt, and the usual amount 
of salt feed so mixed, fed to cattle, horses, and sheep, it 
will be something unusual if louse or tick can be found. 
Iie bases his communication upon 20 years’ experience. 

White Willow tor Fence.—‘A. 8,” 
Perry Center, N. Y. A good fence may be made by plant- 
ing so thick as to turn cattle, and cutting the young trees 
about six feet from the ground, after they are three or 
four years old. They will sprout from the top of the 
stumps, and if thinned out the sprouts will make nice 
poles for fencing or other purposes, in a few years. Or 
the young trees may be set several feet apart, and the 
gaps be closed by plashing after two or three years. The 
first is the more common method, and the better if the 
trimmings are considered of any value. 

Wire Fences.—C. 0. Howard. If made of 
large wire and iron posts, they are much more expensive 
than wood, and no better to turn cattle. The cheap wire 
fences soon get out of repair, and we do not recommend 








them. A wood fence or hedge is the best thing for you. 
A Row Beat for Fresh Water 


Ponds,.—‘ G. W. H.,” Neshaunock Falls, If the object 
isa boat for exercise and fishing, a flat bottom is the 
better pattern. The sides should flare a little and taper 
from the middle to both ends. The bottom, also, should 
curve about 1 foot in 18, to bring both ends out of water 
when launched. Any carpenter can make a boat that 
will answer your purpose. The seams should be * paid” 
with pitch. It should be laid up under cover for winter, 
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Harvesting Barley.—Our friend who 
© Walks and Talks,” sometimes has what old Ned Dexter 
called an “arter-clap.” The following, intended for a part 
of Walks and Talks, came just too late to go in its proper 
place: “The plan of harvesting barley recommended by? 
correspondent of the Agréculturist Jast month (June No., 
page 219), is new tome. I think it would work well on 
oats cut carly for hay. But I should dislike very much 
to cut wheat or barley in this way. Barley cut so early 
that the horses and machine would not hurt it, isnot ripe 
enough; and as it is cured so rapidly from being spread 
out on the gronnd, there is no chance for the grain to 
ripen by the absorption of sap from the straw—as is the 
case when itis cut green and bound up in sheaves, and 
allowed to stand in the shock, The experiments quoted 
by Prof, Johnson, in the Agricultural Annual, p. %5, 1867, 
throw great doubt on the propriety of cutting grain in as 
crecn a state as has been recommended for some years. 
But aside from this, it has always been deemed necessary 
to let barley get ripe before cutting, in order to insure that 
evenness in the state of maturity so necessary for malt- 
ing purposes. ‘The only method,’ says an experienced 
Scotch barley grower, John Haxton, of Fife, ‘in which 
this point can be attained, is that of allowing the crop to 
attain perfect ripeness, which is indicated by the dryness 
of the grain when squeezed, and by the hanging down of 
the car. It is, undoubtedly, an evil to allow the crop te 
ripen so far: but, excepting where circumstances are 
particularly favorable to an even growth, the practice is, 
we fear, a “necessary evil.” The dest way of harvesting 
barley unquestionably is to cut it with a reaper and bind 
it up into sheaves, and shock it just as you do wheat. 
The first cost is greater, but you save a good deal of bar- 
Jey that in any other method is lost among ‘ordinary 
stones and clods.”. The next best method is to throw 
it off the reaper into good-sized bunches, and cock it up 
with a ‘barley fork.” But when barley brings a good 
price, better screw your courage up to the binding point. 
It will pay. When once in shock it is comparatively safe. 
Rake the stubble with a steel-toothed rake, but keep the 
rakings separate, as they are apt to be weather-stained,”’ 





Oats and Barley.—Il. H. Stewart. When 
barley and oats are mixed, the grain is unfit for the brew- 
ers’ use, and 1s always used for feeding. Mixed grain 
crops produce a greater amount of food than either 
would if occupying the ground alone; hence the prac- 
tice, Oats and barley mixed, makes excellent horse feed. 





Manuring of Growing Crops.—Dry 
slaked lime, ashes, plaster, leached ashes, etc., may be 
applied with excellent results to corn or potatoes when 
these crops are hoed,—best at the first hoeing. Super- 
phosphate of lime, guano, fish manure, horn shavings, 
or any of the concentrated commercial fertilizers, are use- 
ful also, These manures should be hoed in at alittle dis- 
tance from the hills or rows, and thoroughly covered. 

Leather Scraps for Manure.—c. 8. 
Waldron, Nyack. Probably the cheapest method of re- 
ducing them is to mix them with caustic lime, in a heap, 
and give them the benefit of the heat of slaking. The 
lime will make them tender, and then the mass can be 
put in the compost heap, and undergo a second fermen- 
tation. They are a valuable manure, and will pay for 
carting and decomposing. They are considered equal to 
Anthracite coal for fuel ; hence the price is about the same. 








Wheat in England and America. 
—An Englishman who is cultivating a farm in the western 
partof the State says : ** Three years ago my brother wrote 
me that the average yield of the wheat crop in his county 
(Berkshire) was 56 bushels per acre. If we could only 
equal that here with wheat at $3 per bushel, farming 
would pay. Iapprehend we have just as good land in 
parts of this country, but that the great difference is in 
the climate. What say you?’ We say first that it is not 
probable that any county ever averaged 56 bushels of 
wheat per acre. It takes splendid crops to average 30 
bushels. The highest average yield of any county in this 
State, to the best of our recollection, was 22'%% bushels per 
acre, and that was before the advent of the midge. There 
are few counties that average more than 15 bushels per 
acre, The English average is probably from 28 to 30 
bushels. The highest yield in Mr. Dawes’ experimental 
field during 20 years was 55 bushels, and this was obtain- 
ed by high manuring, clean culture, and a remarkably 
favorable season. Ira Apthorp, of Monroe Co., Wis., ob- 
tained the prize from the State Society fora crop of wheat 
Which yielded 53 bushels and 9 pounds per acre—the 
land accurately measured and the statement duly attested. 
And this was on land that had received no special atten- 
tion. The prevjous crop was wheat seeded with clover. The 
clover was plowed underin June, and the land afterwards 
harrowed and cultivated. Our own opinion is, that as large 


land the wheat, covered as it usually is with snow, is not 
more liable to winter-kill. The only advantage of the 
English climate is, that the mild winters afford a longer 
period of growth. But even here the wheat on dry, rich 
land will grow under the snow, and we sow a month 
earlier than in England. We are not sure that wheat 
grows on as many days here as there. The usual trouble 
is that our wheat has not food enough. On rich, dry 
land, wheat will grow later in the fall and earlier in the 
spring than on poor land—and we think there can be 
little doubt that it grows more during the winter. Last 
summer a young Amcrican farmer ‘footed it’ through 
this same county of Berkshire, and was surprised to see 
feeding troughs in the pastures, and stili more to learn 
that although the young steers were ‘up to their knees 
in clover’’ they received a daily allowance of Indian corn 
and oil-cake brought from America. And yet beef, of the 
same quality, is higher here than there. Of course such 
high feeding makes rich manure. The land, too, is 
worked until it is as clean asa garden. And then in ad- 
dition to feeding outall the straw, hay, and turnips, raised 
on the farm, and the purchase of extra grain and oil-cake, 
guano, superphosphate, and other artificial fertilizers, are 
used toa large extent. Is it any wonder that the crops 
are so large as to convey the impression that the wheat 
averaged 56 bushels per acre? The same treatment would 
give us just as large crops here, and from our supezior 
climate with less labor. Whether it will pay or not is 
an open question, 

Training a Horse to Walk be- 
tween close rows of Vegetables.—Capt. L., of 
Rockland Co., plants his garden so as to save himself all 
the labor he can. Every thing is in long rows—say 100 
feet long—and just wide enough apart for him to hoe 
them by horse-power, so there is very little hand work to 
be done. The Captain has trained his little mare to 
take great care where she puts her feet. He laid down 
two rails perfectly parallel, say 16 inches apart, and 
drove her repeatedly between them. Then he moved 
them closer, and then closer, meanwhile driving her be- 
tween them and taking her well to task if her foot touched 
either rail, until finally she could barely put her feet down 
between the rails without hitting. It was easy to enforce 
the lesson of the rails among the beets and beans. 

Pine Saw-dust.—W. L. Webber, Mich. 
The impression that pine saw-dust is injurious to vege- 
tation has probably no foundation in fact. It contains 
less potash than the harder kinds of wood, and for that 
reason is not so valuable. It is quite as good an absorb- 
ent of liquid manure in the stable, and if put into the 








Crops of wheat can be raised here as in England. Our 
summer climate is more favorable, and on well-drained 


compost heap and allowed to ferment with the other ma- 
nures of the yard and stable, we do not think the roots 
of plants would ever find out whether the absorbent was 
sawed pine or hickory. We would not recommend the 
use of any kind of saw-dust saturated with urine, before 
it had been fermented. The resin probably will make 
the decomposition of pine saw-dust slower, and we should 
expect to-see its influence upon the crops extending over 
several years. An experiment with a few loads of this 
bedding would determine its merits. Our correspondent 
will do a good service tothe lumber regions if he will 
make experiments this season. 

Suffolk Hogs.—‘J. A.C.,” Palmyra, N. 
Y. What is the best pig fora mechanic to keep? The 
Suffolks are warmly recommended by their advocates for 
villagers, or those who wish to fatten just enough pork 
for family use. This, perhaps, accounts for the popular- 
ity of the Suffolks in New England, where a large part of 
the people who keep swine fatten them simply for their 
own use. The good points of the Suffolk are: small bone, 
compactness, rapid growth, and easy fattening. They 
readily consume the waste from the garden and from the 
kitchen, and, with a few bushels of meal in the fall, 
make the best of lard and pork. We have kept the 
Suffolk grades and like them as family pigs. 





Buckwheat for Manure and 
Grain.—A crop xo easily raised as buckwheat, and so 
valuable, both for manure and for grain, ought to be more 
generally cultivated. The statistics show that it will 
grow in all parts of the country, yet about two-thirds of 
the whole yield is grown in Pennsylvania and New York. 
In 1860 the yield in the whole country was estimated at 
17'4 million bushels. It grows so rapidly, and produces 
so large a burden of stalks and foliage, that it is often 
turned in green, asa manure for other crops. Two crops 
can be turned in the same season, for this purpose ; or it 
can follow a crop taken off in July,and be grown in 
time to turnin forrye. It is found to be an excellent 
preparation for this grain, and we once saw a ficld where 
these two crops were grown every year, for several con- 
secutive years, each year showing an increased yield of 
rye. Buckwheat will grow on quite poor land, and yield 
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ing good crops that has led to its use by poor cultivators, 
and damaged its reputation among the better class of 
farmers. If the object be to get a green crop to turn in, 
it is better to use 100 or 200 pounds of Peruvian guano, 
or its equivalent in some other manure rich in nitrogen, 
tothe acre. This will give a heavy crop, which should 
be plowed under before the grain forms. If the crop is 
grown for grain, no manure will be needed upon good 
land, and light sandy or gravelly loams should have s 
dressing of ashes, superphosphate of lime, or bone-duzt. 
From two to four pecks of sced are usually sown to the 
acre, the large quantity upon the poorer land. The best 
time for sowing is about two months before the early 
frosts, or in this latitude from the 5th to the 20th of 
July. The cool nights of autumn are found to be most 
favorable to the maturing of the sced. It should be ent 
soon after a portion of the seed turns brown. The rest, 
which is in milk, will fill out after the cutting, as the 
straw stands in bunches to cure. Commonly the straw is 
not bound at all, but is set up in small conical bunehes, 
pressed slightly together at the top, until sufficiently dry 
for thrashing. As the grain shells very readily, it is al- 
ways best to select a damp, cloudy day to cart it to the 
barn, or tothe thrashingmachine. The grain is valuable, 
making the fine flour from which buckwheat cakes aro 
prepared, and is also much used in connection with oats 
and corn, as provender for hogs and horses. The Agri- 
cultural Report for 1865 gives an analysis which shows 
this grain to contain water 14.00; flesh formers 9; fat 
formers 52.1; accessories 23.3; mineral matters 1.61. 
Poultry are exceedingly fond of it, and it should always 
enter into the supplies of laying hens. Buckwheat is 
also one of the best cleansing crops in use. It grows so 
rapidly and so thick that it smothers all weeds, and 
leaves the surface soil light and mellow. Corn rarely 
does well after buckwheat, when sown for grain. Itisa 
good preparation for the root crops. The straw is of 
some value when fed to sheep, though most farmers allow 
it to rot in the field, or use it to litter the yards, 


Marking Poultry.—‘Il. FE. B.” There 
are several ways of marking poultry. Ducks and geese 
are easily marked by cutting holes in the webs of their 
feet with a shoemaker’s punch—thus: *, **, ***, gy, 
«#*x, *x*, show six different and distinct marks, It does 
not hurt them much, and does them no permanent injury. 
It is a more difficult thing to mark chickens and turkeys, 
especially young ones. They have all four toes on each 
foot, and in most breeds the nails on the three front toes 
are perfectly distinct when the birds come from the egg. 
These may be clipped short on one or more toes, of either 
foot, and so quite a number of marks made. This mark- 
ing has to be renewed, but as we have no experience in 
its use, we cannot tell how long it will remain distinct. 
Adult fowls may be marked by rings of wire on either 
leg, and with notches filed upon them, but this method 
of marking is not applicable to grewing chicks, 





Whitewash.—W. D.,” Laurel Lake. The 
whiteness of the wash depends upon the quality of the 
lime used. Much of the lime burned for making mortar 
contains impurities, and is too dark colored. The lime 
should be fresh burned. Take the large lumps only, and 
slake a pound or twoat a time with boiling water until it 
is of about the thickness of cream, Then add cold rain 
water until it will flow well from the brush. One or two 
tablespoonfuls of clean salt, and a quarter of a pound of 
clean sugar will make it more adhesive. Some add 44, by 
measure, of milk to the water, for outside work. The 
wash can be colored for fences and outside work by adding 
any convenient coloring matter. A small quantity of 
Venetian-red will make a light peach-blow color, A few 
ounces of yellow ochre will make a light straw color. 
The wash will make the wood more durable. 





The Black Cayuga Dack.—"G. A. 
P.,’ Greenwich. We have had no experience with these 
birds, but know that they are prized by poultry men. It 
is supposed that they are a cross of the wild black duck 
with the common Mallard. Their color is-black, with a 
few white feathers on the breast, and a faint green tinge 
on the head, neck, and wings. They are hardy, and of 
good size, weighing from 12 to 17 lbs. per pair. They havo 
short legs, are poor walkers, and need guarding at night, 





Keeping Sausage Meat.—‘I. A 8.” 
writes: ‘* After preparing the sausage meat in the usual 
way, put it into jars; when the weather becomes warm, 
and there is danger of spoiling, put it into muslin bags, 
and then put these bags into strong brine, such as is used 
for pickling beef. When wanted for use, put one of 
these sacks into a vessel of water, and let it remain over 
night; in the morning hang it up and let it drain perfect- 
ly dry, and it is ready for use. The sack can be eplit open, 
and you have a roll of nice, fresh sausage, which you can 





15 or 20 bushels to the acre, and it is this facility of yield- 


cut in slices, make inte cakes, roll in flour, and fry.’’ 
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Cucumbers as a Farm Crop. 


a 
Cucumbers are extensively raised in the vicin- 
ity of our large cities, especially New York, for 
making pickles. Itis a very good crop for farm- 
ers, 4S it can be raised after the other crops are 
all planted. The usual time of putting in the 
seed is from the 25th of June to the 5th of July. 
An old corn stubble, in good heart, is suitable 
ground for the pickle patch, though sward is 
sometimes selected. Plow and harrow thor- 
oughly, and mark out rows running both ways 
4} feet apart. Put in the hill a large shovelful 
of well-rotted compost, and cover it with an 
inch or twoof soil. Plant from five to ten seeds 
in a hill, and thin out to four after the plants 
are six inches high. If the weather is dry, the 
manure should be thoroughly drenched in the 
cart before it is dropped in the hill. It is usual 
to cultivate the crop but once, just before the 
vines fall over. Much labor is saved by doing 
this just at the right time. With a steel tooth 
cultivator, the ground can be stirred three inch- 
es deep, and very little space be left for the hoe, 
Some sow turnip seed at the time of cultivating, 
say about the ist of August, and get half'a crop 
of turnips, Which have the ground after the cu- 
cumbers have done bearing. Cucumbers can 
be picked in six weeks from planting, and the 
season will last from four to six weeks, or until 
the first frost, and then there is about six weeks 
for the turnips before the ground freezes. This 
is working the soil pretty hard, but with high 
manuring, it pays much better than to have the 
land idle. The turnips do not exhaust the land 
more than the weeds that would be certain to 
grow on land cultivated but once. Cucumbers 
are notan exhausting crop. With good culture, 
and a good season, 300,000 pickles are raised 
upon an acre, and the farmer expects to clear 
about 300 dollars. Some make a good deal 
more, but green hands can hardly expect as 
much. The crop is usually bargained for at the 
factories, at the beginning of the season, and it 
is carried to the depot or landing every day. 
One-half the vines are picked on alternate days, 
thus keeping the force constantly employed. It 
takes about four men or boys for an acre during 
the picking season. The cucumbers are usually 
assorted into three sizes, the largest for table use, 
and the two smaller ones for the factory. 
a rt QS a 
Irrigation of Grass Lands. 


BY F. W. FUERSTENHAUPT. 
Gan 


{We recall well the surprise and wonder with 
which we first took in the great power of wa- 
terasan agricultural implement, so to speak. 
In the hands of those who know how to usc it, 
the crops of grass are doubled, tripled, quad- 
rupled—with no proportionate outlay of labor 
or manure. The art of irrigation is indeed 
simple to those who know how, but it is just 
sufficiently critical to lead those whose knowl- 
edge is not of a practical kind, if they are wise, 
to have little to say about it. We have the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers the au- 
thor of the following as theoretically and prac- 
tically a master of this subject.—Eb.] 

“ Avriculture cannot prosper without cattle, 
and they require wholesome, agreeable, and 
nourishing fodder—hence its supply must receive 
particular attention. We may place the grasses 
first among fodder plants, for they have become 
indispensable to our domestic animals, and con- 
tain the greatest amount of nutritious matter. 
By proper cultivation, the farmer, in soils not 
adapted for grain, can achieve almost incredible 
results with grass. The variety is very great, and 














each locality, from the swamp tothe dry hillock, 
from clayey soil to quicksand, brings forth a 
different species of this wide-spread family. All 
grasses, however, are not of the same value to 
the farmer, since they vary considerably in their 
nature. Some are hard, dry, rough, brittle, not 
very nourishing, and only partaken of by animals 
in extreme hunger; others, again, have opposite 
qualities, and give, both when green and dry, 
an excellent fodder for horses, cattle, and sheep. 
The best meadow grass is such as agrees 
most with the character of the land on which it 
grows, and with the Jeast volume contains 
the largest quantity of nutritious matter. The 
more air, light, warmth, and moderate moisture, 
can act on vegetation, the more profuse will be 
the harvest and the finer and better its quality. 
If meadow land should receive a supply of 
moisture, by atmospheric vapors, rain, dew, etc., 
at suitable times and in sufficient quantities, 
then it would, unaided, be capable of promoting 
vegetable growth; but it seldom gets this fertil- 
izing element at the time when needed, or in the 
requisite quantity. Therefore it must be to the 
interest of agriculture to supply the lack of 
water by means of artificial arrangements. And 
nothing can increase the returns more, or bet- 
ter insure the necessary fodder, than a thorough 
system of irrigation constructed on sound prin- 
ciples. By this the great agricultural problem 
of attaining the greatest amount of provender 
with the least cost and on the smallest amount 
of surface, is fully solved, while the keeping of 
live-stock and the making of manure is brought 
into better relations to the culture of grain. A 
properly irrigated field pays an annual interest 
to the farmer, and is a constant source of cheap 
material for fodder and manure for the future. 
By conducting the water in a fitting manner, we 
distribute the elements most necessary to yege- 
table life. The proprietor of land so supplied is 
never perplexed with anxiety by arid seasons, 
spring frosts, etc., for these he can avert by the 
aid of fresh water. He reaps his crops without 
haying to manure, till, or sow. Moles, ants, and 
other noxious animals and insects, are also de- 
stroyed, and thus the whole harvest is insured. 


Recognizing thus the importance of irrigation, 
we need to know, 1st, which kind of water is 
most useful; 27d, where and how a system of 
irrigation is best constructed and applied; and 
3rd, what necessary costs are thereby incurred. 
Each of these points we will briefly explain. 

First, every sort of water can be employed for 
purposes of irrigation. From its great tendency, 
howeyer,to dissolve many substances,the decom- 
position of which it promotes, and with which it 
partly combines, it can never be found perfectly 
pure in nature, but always commingled with such 
soluble substances as it las come in contact 
with. Its action on vegetation is as different as 
the foreign ingredients it contains, of which 
very many are detrimental to plants. Natural 
waters which can be used to boil peas (that is, not 
very hard); such as contain fish; such as when 
rapidly evaporated give a blackish precipitate ; 
those which come from chalk, limestone and sa- 
line formations ; and all brook and river waters, 
are to be recommended for irrigation. On the 
other hand, water which has a red color, and 
looks as if covered with oil, or which gives a 
brown precipitate, is not fit for this use, because 
it contains too much iron and tannin. That com- 
ing from peat bogs and moor ground, from 
mines, and deposits of ochre, is also not suitable. 
If no good water can be had, then the impure 
may be prepared and improved artificially. 
Now, all water impregnated with impurities is 
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meliorated by long exposure to the rays of ihe 
sun and the effects of the atmosphere, and by 
being allowed to stand and deposit these injuri- 
ous substances. This is easily accomplished jf 
the water be first collected in ponds, from which 
it can be drawn off as required. Again, by 
placing animal manure in a large tank and let. 
ting the water flow over it, we greatly increase 
its fertilizing power. 

Second, in accordance with the variations of 
soil, position, climate, and the disposable quan- 
tities of water, a similar variety exists among 
the systems of irrigation, which have gradually 
sprung up, though the object of all is the same, 
These systems are divided into two classes, yiz,: 
the irrigation of slopes over which water may 
trickle, and irrigation by flooding, or oyer- 
flowing with standing water. 

The former may again be subdivided, accord- 
ing to the peculiar nature of the land, into 1st, 
Irrigation of Natural Slopes; 2nd, of Regulated 
Slopes; 38rd, Dorsal Irrigation, or where the 
water flows both ways from a ditch on an arti- 
ficial ridge. Irrigation by Standing Water ig 
sub-divided into natural and artificial, 

Which of these various systems is to be 
adopted, depends altogether on the locality and 
character of the meadow Jand; and it is best to 
consult an experienced person on this point. 

Third, nothing should be done before a proper 
and minute plan has been made, and the kind 
of workmanship and manner of obtaining ma- 
terial has been determined upon. If these be 
not attended to beforehand, disorder and errors 
will be the sure consequence. 

A good and regularly constructed system of 
irrigation may cost, according to circumstances, 
from $10 to $75 per acre, but it secures a double 
and triple crop, for ‘water makes grass?” 








A Wagon Jack. 





There are a score of ways to lift wagon wheels 
one at a time, to wash them. Most wagon 
jacks have some pins about them liable to be 
lost, or to slip out. So one without any, and 
very simple in its character, and easily made, is 
so far meritorious, if not novel. “J.B. L” of 
Barlow, Ohio, sends a neatly whittled model, 
which we show in the engraving. It consists 
of three pieces, The long lever is § feet long; 
the upright lever, 2 feet and 10 inches long. 
Both of these have a slot mortice in one end 
into which the short lever or handle, which is 
three feet long, fits. This handle may be made 
of an inch board, broad and oval-shaped at one 
end, which needs an iron band around it and 
extending a short way up the handle, to prevent 
splitting. Two-inch holes, 4°\, inches from cen 
ter to center, must be bored through this oval 
part in such a way that the lower one will fall 
about twice its width back of the other, whet 
the handle is held perpendicular. Correspond- 
ing holes are made through the sides of the slot 
mortices, and hard-wood pegs inserted t0 fit 
rather loose. The working is very simple. 
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The American Badger. 


—_—> 

The badgers are a peculiar and interesting 
genus belonging to the weasel family, but very 
unlike most of their congeners, The American 
badger is found west of the Mississipp1 ; its 
Latin or scientific name is Taxvidea Americana. 
Its Jength is about 
two feet, but its 
Jong hair makes it 
Jook more, and 
nearly conceals its 
tail, which is actu- 
ally about six inch- 
eslong. The badger 
is very broad, and 
the long gray hair 
upon its back hangs 
off from it like a 
cloak or blanket, 
while the hair of 
the legs and. belly 
is short and of a 
dark brown color. 
This gives the ani- 
mala very peculiar 
appearance, which 
is well represented 
in our engraving. 
The head is small, 
pointedly conical 
or wedge-shaped, 
and striped with 
light and dark 
bands, in a way to increase this wedge-shaped 
appearance. Badgers burrow with great case, 
and make their homes beneath the surface of 
the earth. Their food is both vegetable and 
animal—they being fond of sweet fruits, nuts, 
honey, insects, and small animals—and_ their 
habits are much like those of the European 
badger, which they greatly resemble. The skin 
of the badger is ex- 
ceedingly loose and 
tough, and when 
the animal rolls it- 
self up in a ball it 
will bear very se- 
vere handling from 
men and dogs, be- 
fore it will unroll. 
Its bite is terribly 
severe, but it never 
attacks. It is, be- 
sides, provided with 
offensively odorif= 
crous glands, The 
badger is domesti- 
cated Without diffi- 
culty, becomes very 
familiar, and exhib- 
its no little cunning 
and great playful- 
ness. Its motions 
are awkward, but 
sprightly and live- 
ly. A badger con- 
fined in a moder- 


, Ately roomy enclos- 


ure might remind one of the ways of a lively 
SIX-weelcee¢ ® . . . 

- weeks-old pig. There is a Mexican species 
(Taridea Berlandic ré) Which is much like ours. 
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Asttes, PLAsterR, AND IlEN MANURE FoR 
Conn.—* J, W.,” of Clyde, N. Y., says he “uses 
this mixture on his corn, and finds ita very good 
scitre-crow, Some one has written acainst this 
mixture as one part neutralizing another, What 














is yourchemical decision and theory in this mat- 
ter? I am satisfied the practice is profitable 
with me.” Ifthe hen manure is dry and has al- 
ways been kept dry, so that it has not undergone 
fermentation, there will be little or no loss from 
mixing ashes with it. Ifthe hen manure is de- 
composed, so that it contains ammoniacal salts, 





the ashes, especially if the mixture is moist, 
would set free the ammonia, and cause a loss. 
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Pachydermous Animals—The Peccary. 
Naturalists classify under the order Pachy- 
dermata, or thick-hided animals, the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, all of the swine 
sae See yee 
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THE TEXAS PECCARY, (Dicotyles torquatus.) 


family, and the horse and his kindred—the ass, 
zebra, etc. Some of these have not particularly 
thick skins, but the teeth or other characteris- 
tics show their affiliations with those which 
have. For instance, though to external appear- 
ance, the hog and horse are totally unlike, yet 
the teeth and their arrangement in their jaws 
are in many respects quite similar. Tlogs, be- 
sides, haye been known which had solid hoofs 

















like horses. The nearest approach to a native 
hog in this country is the Texan peccary, the 
animal represented in the accompanying engray- 
ing. Two species of peccary and the South 
American tapir are the only native representa- 
tives of the great family of the pachyderms. 
The Texas Peccary, Collared Peccary, or 
Mexican Hog, as it 
is sometimes called, 
(Dicotyles torqua- 
tus), is quite an at- 
tractive little ani- 
mal,of thoroughly 
piggish aspect and 
manners, It is rath- 
er symmetrical in 
form, — slender-leg- 
ged, the hind feet 
three-toed, — thick- 
necked, with a 
snout adapted to 
rooting. It is about 
three feet long, and 
weichs fifty to sixty 
pounds. The color 
is dark brownish 
gray,the bristle-like 
hairs being nearly 
black, with white 
tips. An oblique 
band of light color 
passes from the 
throat upward and 
backward across 
the shoulders, Peccaries feed upon fruits, nuts, 
roots, insects, and small animals, and occasion- 
ally a herd will do considerable damage in 
destroying crops. They are said to be without 
fear, and so vigorously do they resist an attack, 
that they may really be reckoned dangerous 
foes. Their tusks are concealed, but are nearly 
straight, sharply two-edged, and very strong, so 
ae that they will both 
= cut like a lancet 

and tear powerful- 
ly. In disposition 
they are irritable. 
The flesh is some- 
3 times eaten, but it 
is only fit for food 
at certain seasons, 
and then that of the 
mules is never used, 
The peccary has 
two glands in the 
small of the back, 
or loins, which se- 
crete an oil with a 
disagreeable odor, 
which taints the 
flesh, and these 
must be immediate- 
ly removed if one 
is killed for food. 
We know not what 
attempts may have 
been made to do- 
mesticate this ani- 
mal, but have little 

doubt it might be done, and in all probability 
after a few generations the bad flavor of the 
flesh would be improved and an aptitude to take 
on fat developed; so that, if from any cause 
the flesh of the swine should lose in popular 
fuvor, we may possibly look for a substitute in 
that of this Texan cousin, and however distant 
that day may be, we ought always consider the 
uses to which our native animals may come. 
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Kerry Cattle—‘‘The Poor Man’s Cow.” 
(Concluded from page %A1.) 

best types of the breed. The importation consist- 

ed of the bull “ Paddy,” the cow “Margaret,” 

(both shown in the engraving), 

“Fonora,” and a bull calf dropped on the 

The animals were photographed by 


another cow 


massage, 
“stil and the pictures copied upon wood. 
We believe that they present the characteristics 
of the breed as well asany can. The only other 
importations of Kerrys that we are aware of 
are those made by Mr. Sanford Toward in the 
years 1859 and 1860 for Mr. A. W. Austin, of 
West Roxbury. The descendants of these, now 
in possession of Mr. D. F. Appleton, Ipswich, 
Mass., some 12 or 15 head, have increased 
notably in size, and improved in form, but re- 
tain all their good milking qualities, «bility to 
sustain themselves on coarse and scanty fare, 
and to hold out yery Jong in giving milk. 
There are 
owned by different parties, but all, so faras we 


a few other cows in this country, 


can learn, traceable to one of the three importa- 
tions named; and wherever tested, we believe the 
aS an @Xx- 





Kerry cow fully sustains her character 
traordinary milker, considering her size and tlre 
quantity of food she requires, and demonstrates 
her right to the title, “the poor man’s cow.” A 
standard treatise on cattle says of the Kerrys: 
“They are found on the mountains and rude 
parts of the country, in almost every district. 
They are small, light, active, and wild, The 
head is small, although there are exceptions to 
this in various parts, and so numerous, indeed, 
are those exceptions, that some describe the 
native Trish cattle as having thick heads and 
necks; the horns are short compared with the 
other breed, all of them fine, some of them rath- 
er upright, and frequently, afier projecting for- 
ward, then turning backward. Although some- 
what deficient in the hind quarters, they are 
high-boned, and wide over the hips, yet the bone 
generally is not heavy. The hair is coarse and 
long; in some places they are black, in others 
brindled; and in others black or brindled, with 
white faces. Some are fine in the bone, and 
finer in the neck, with a good eye, and sharp 
muzzle, and great activity. They are exceed- 
ingly hardy ; they live through the winter, and 
sometimes fatten on their native mountains and 
moors; and when removed toa better climate 
and soil, they fatten with all the rapidity of the 
aboriginal cattle of the Highlands and Wales. 
They are generally very good milkers, and 
many of them are excellent in this respect.” 
Youatt says: “The Kerry is truly a poor man’s 
cow, living everywhere, hardy, yiciding, for 
her size, abundance of milk of a good quality, 
and fattening rapidly when required.” Milburn 
observes: “She is a treasure to the cottage farm- 
er; so hardy that she will live where other cat- 
tle starve. She is a perfect machine for con- 
verting the coarsest cattle food into rich and 
nutritious milk and butter.” Prof. Low remarks : 
“The peculiar value of the Kerry breed is the 
adaptation of the females to the purposes of the 
dairy. In milking properties, the Kerry cow, 
taking size into account, is equal or superior to 
any in the British Islands. It is the large quan- 
tity of milk yielded by an animal so.small which 
renders the Kerry cow so generally valued by 
the cottagers and smaller tenants of Ireland. 
She is frequently termed ‘the poor man’s cow,’ 
and she merits this appellation by her capacity 
of subsisting on such fare as he can supply.” 
We can hardly give these statements from 
distinguished British writers upon cattle with- 


and quality of the food have just as much to do 
with the milk a Kerry will yield as with a cow 
of any good milch breed—however true it may 
be that she will make more and better milk than 
another cow ona yery inferior quality of fod- 


.der, and on hard, rough, short pasturage. 
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When James Caird visited this country he 
met at Niagara Falls a brother Scotchman who 





had resided here for thirty years. Said he: 
“Oh, man, they’re meeserable farmers. It would 
break your heart tosee how they just scart the 
groon. It’s no very guid, ony way, but they dinna 
gia’t a chanee.” I am half inclined to think the 
old Scotchman right. We do not give the ground 
achanee. Iam sure Ido not. My wheat is 
full of red-root, and there are thistles enough in 


fe : } , 
| the barley and in the clover to “ break the heart” 











out expressing our own belief that the quantity 





of any one accustomed to the clean culture of 
the Lothians. Ido not want better land ora 
better climate than we have here. <All that is 
needed is to «ive the ground a chance. I was 
once on William Bennett’s celebrated farm in 
Bedtordshire, and remarked that the land looked 
as though it was not naturally rich. “ Yes,” 
said he, “it’s poor land, but it’s very ¢rateful.” 
And so it is with our land. Drain and culti- 
vate it thoroughly, and give ita little good ma- 
nure, and it will overwhelm you with gratitude. 
I question if there is any Jand in the world that 
gives such large and immediate returns for the 
This is due, probably, 


Only 


labor expended upon it. 
to our cold winters and hot summers. 
give the ground a chance. 

“Tf T was a young man,” writes an old friend, 
“T would go south and buy a farm.” If I was 
young, I would stay just where Iam. There 
is certainly work enough to be done here, and 
that is the place for a maa who is able and will- 
ing to doit. Judged by a high standard, we 
may be “meeserable farmers,” but the next 
twenty years will enable us to make a better 
show. The nurserymen and market gardeners, 
with here and there an enterprising farmer, are 
showing us what land will do if it hasa chance. 
There is a slow but unmistakable improvement 
going on every year. Corn is cultivated oftener 
and more thoroughly—and that is one of the 
best criterions of good farming. The Deacon 
concluded to sell his farm, and was offered $140 
per acre, but wanted $150. He says now he 
will stay where he is, and will “see if he cannot 
find another farm wnder the present one.” He 
has bought a new Michigan double plow, and 
came the other morning to borrow a three-horse 
evener. Mine were all in the field, and I told 
him he would finda rip-saw in the tool-house, 
and some two-inch elm plank under the shed, 
and that he could make one in less time than he 
could go to the field and back. Many people 
think they must have hickory, but elm answers 
the purpose well enough. The Deacon made a 
capital one, sawing it wider where the strain 





comes. An elm evener in this shape is a good 
o 
e e 
° : THE DEACON’S EVENER. 


deal stronger than a hickory one of the same 
weight sawed straight. The Deacon, too, is go- 
ing to underdrain this fall, and I presume in- 
tends to make more from his fifty acres than I 
do from a hundred. He is delighted with his 
Michigan double plow, and put it in a couple of 
inches deeper than the land has ever been 
plowed before. He does not propose to “scart 








nai a 
the groon.” And I believe this is simply an in. 
dication of the improvement that is quietly tak. 
ing place all over the country. We shall not be 
“meeserable farmers” much longer, High 
prices have given agricultural improvement an 
impetus that cannot be stopped even should they 
not continue. 

Deep plowing, however, is not all that is 
necessary to produce good crops. Some farm. 
ers who plow deep “scart the groon” after. 
wards. This is one reason for the great differ. 
ence of opinion in regard to deep plowing, 
One farmer tries it and finds great benefit; 
another tries it, and reports that it does more 
harm than good. Now if the former cultivated 
his land thoroughly and deeply afterwards, and 
the other merely scratched on the surface with- 
out breaking the lumps, it is easy to account 
for the difference. 

My old friend Dr. Adam does not agree with 
some of the remarks made in our free and easy 
Talks. He thinks I underrate the value of ni- 
trogen in food, because I contend that the amount 
of nitrogen in different foods is not the measure 
of their nutritive value. It is no use wasting 
words on such a point. Peas contain as much 
again nitrogen as Indian corn, and if he knows 
of a way of feeding them so as to produce 
double the amount of milk or beef, I would like 
to know it. He thinks, too, that the value of 
manure depends on the kind of animal it is ob- 
tained from, and not merely on the food. Ido 
not recollect exactly what I said, but I was try- 
ing to show that it wasa pity agricultural 
writers should waste so much time in discussing 
the value of manure from the different classes of 
farm stock, while they say little or nothing 
in regard to the food from which the manure is 
derived. Icontended that it makes no sort of 
practical difference, so far as the value of the 
manure is concerned, which kind of stock a 
given amount of food is fed to. The Doctor 
thinks it does, and wastes his time in trying to 
prove that if the animal takes out a certain 
quantity of nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, in 
the form of wool, bone, flesh,or cheese, there 
will not be as large a quantity of these elements 
Jeft in the manure as if none had been abstracted. 
Of course I never denied such a self-evident 
proposition. A cow that cats thirty pounds of 
clover hay and ten pounds of middlings a day, 
would consume during the year: 





i Caen! | Phosphates. | Potash. 
Hay. 10,950 hs......) 273 «| Bee in 
Middlings, 3650 tbs..| 94 WAY 81 
Total in food.......). 367. | 401 | 22 
In 600 ths cheese...| 00 e cK sat 
In manure.........'. 340 |! 381 ' 218 








Now will the Doctor figure out how much 
one would lose from feeding the same amount 
of food to sheep that shear, say six pounds of 
wool a year, and how much froma growing 
steer, and how much from a fattening animal, 
and how much from a pig, and how much from 
ahorse? It would take me half a day to do 
it, and I do not propose to allow this class of 
speculative writers to rob me of time that can 
be much better spent in cultivating corn. Mr. 
Lawes has been investigating this subject for 
twenty years, and will shortly publish the results 
of his experiments. He writes me in reply to 
some inquiries: “The value of the manure de- 
pends entirely upon the food. The quantity of 
nitrogen stored up in the animal is yery small, 
and it is probable, from recent experiments at 
Rothamstead and in Germany, that but little 
nitrogen is evyolyed by respiration or by the 
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functions of the body.” If the yard be ex- 
posed to get the wash of the eaves, it will make 
yastily more difference in the composition of 
the manure than the animals possibly can, 

My cows appeared in capital order up to the 
time of calving, but fell off rapidly in flesh after- 
wards, I have never had them go out to grass 
jn such poor condition, and never had such poor 
milk. The reason, I think, is this. Butter 
prought a high price, and we tried to make as 
muchas possible. I had an abundance of capi- 
tal corn-fodder, with considerable small ears of 
corn on it. The cows had all they would eat, 
and not only gave rich milk, but kept in high 
condition. Some of them, in fact, were fat 
enough for beef. It was difficult to dry off some 
of the best milkers, and we milked them until 
within a month or six weeksof calving. About 
the first of April we had fed out all the corn- 
fodder, and after that they had clover hay, all 
they would eat, but no grain. It was just the 
time when they needed good feeding, and I pre- 
sume they missed the corn. The corn-fodder 
stimulated the secretion of milk, and when we 
dried them off the calves required it. In fact, 
though we stopped milking them, they doubt- 
less secreted as much milk as before, and the 
clover hay did not afford as much nutriment as 
the corn-fodder. Hence the cows got thin. It 
was bad management. Iam now slopping them 
with two quarts of corn meal a day, in hopes of 
correcting the mistake. 

It is evident to any thoughtful man that we 
have entered a new epoch in American agricul- 
ture. Our population increases rapidly, and the 
production of food does not keep pace with it. 
“T have just sold a two-year-old heifer for $60,” 
said an old farmer. “Thad no idea of selling 
her, She had run in the yard all winter, and I 
never fed her a handful of grain, but a butcher 
saw her and offered me $60 for her.” He 
thought it a great price. I told him thata well- 
bred animal, with liberal feeding could easily be 
made worth $100 at two years old. It seems diffi- 
cult for an old farmer to realize the changed con- 
dition of things. He is apt to think that a thing 
which did not pay when the country was new 
will not pay now. ‘Fifteen dollars for a calf!” 
exclaimed a city friend the other day. “I 
thought calves were not worth more than a dol- 
lar apiece. My father used to sell them for 
that.” Some years ago I read a paper on the 
“Four Course System of British Agriculture,” 
before the Provincial Agricultural Society of 
Canada West. Robert Russell was here at the 
time and attended the meeting. There was a 
ball given by the Mayor the same evening, and 
nearly all the prominent members of the society 
attended it. Russell was disgusted. They did 
things very differently in Scotland. THe thought 
agriculture was not appreciated. How could it be, 
with calves a dollar apiece and wheat seventy- 
five centsa bushel? We have now high prices— 
perhaps a little too high—but they were neces- 
sary to place agriculture on its true foundation. 
Farming will now be as respectable in fact as it 
has hitherto been in theory. Let young farm- 
ers take a calm view of the situation. We are 
going to have a very different system of farm- 
Ing from what we have had. Mark you, I am 
hot finding fault with the old farmers. Noman 
em respect them more thanI do. They have done 
an immense amount of work and done it well. 
Their system was the best in the circumstances. 
But the “stump period” has passed, and is follow- 
ed by the mowing machine, with the steam plow 
appearing in the distance. Virginia fences and 
bad roads are still found, but they, too, will soon 





belong to the past. Underdraining will improve 
the latter, and the high price of wood will ban- 
ish the former. Labor is more abundant, and 
wages are paid in wheat less than formerly. The 
American-born or American-trained German 
makes a splendid farm man, and takes more 
readily to new plans than the English or the 
Irish. The district school has a prodigious 
influence. Now let our young farmers bestir 
themselves. They must be “men of thought and 
men of action.” In the older settled sections 
we have blacksmiths, and wheelwrights, and 
carpenters, and brick-layers, and saddlers, at no 
great distance, and it is no longer necessary for a 
farmer to be a “Jack of all Trades.” His busi- 
ness is to cultivate the land; to look well to the 
state of his flocks and his herds; to attend to 
the thousand little details of his establishment. 
He must have a trained mind and skilful hands 
—must be able to work himself and direct 
others. Tle must plan work for all kinds of 
weather, and not do in summer what should be 
done in winter—should not work in the barn 
when the sun shines and make hay when it 
rains. He requires great energy, promptness, 
and perseverance. Much of his success will de- 
pend on getting his Jand in good order and 
sowing in proper season, and it requires no little 
forethought and good judgment to accomplish 
even this. It isa good deal easier to “work” 
than it is to think. The best general rule fora 
young farmer's guidance is to do first what he 
likes to do least. 





Yes, I saw the article and know the writer. 
He has no acquaintance with practical agricul- 
ture, and of course thinks itan easy matter to 
raise large crops and “make farming pay.” He 
does not know what he is talking about. A 
knowledge of “book-keeping” would be of 
great use to a farmer, but it does not follow that 
a man who understands book-keeping would 
make a good farmer. An acquaintance with 
chemistry and other sciences would be of great 
benefit to a practical farmer, but it does not fol- 
low that the chemist can “make farming pay.” 

This subject ought to be understood. Many 
people seem to think that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to manage a farm; while in point 
of fact it requires far more brains to be a first- 
rate farmer than to be a second-rate lawyer. The 
man who thinks that Jecause he has studied ag- 
ricultural chemistry he will make a good farmer 
isa goose. If he has the necessary qualities for 
success as a farmer, and likes the business, he 
will probably sueceed. If he has not, all the 
chemistry in the world will not enable him to 
“make farming pay.” Chemistry will not 
teach him how to buy and how to sell. It will 
not get him out of bed ina morning. It will 
teach him how milk is formed, and why it turns 
sour, but it will not secure regular feeding and 
steady milking. It willteach him the importance 
of haying boiling water toscald the milk-pans, but 
it will not enable him to have everything ready 
just when itis wanted. If he would make a 
good farmer without chemistry, a scientific edu- 
cation will enable him to make a still better and 
more successful farmer; but if he would not 
sueceed in some degree without it, chemistry 
will not enable him to make farming pay. 





If the tedding machines would work well in 
a heavy clover crop, and would not knock off 
the leaves, they would be of great use. Mine 
works well in meadow hay, but clogs in clover. 
Mr. Gould says it is because I have one of the 
old machines, and that now they are made 
stronger, and work well in clover. If tedded 








immediately after the mower, I do not think it 
would shake off the leaves, and would unques- 
tionably facilitate the curing. John Johnston 
writes me that if tedded, clover cutin the morn- 
ing in hot weather can be cocked in the after- 
noon, say by four o’clock, and by turning the 
cocks over can be got in the next day. I 
imagine the real point in hay-making is to cure 
as rapidly as possible for the first four or five hours 
after itis cut. It is while the hay is full of sap that 
injurious fermentation is most likely to occur. 
If the tedder will work it would pay to go over 
it every hour as long as there was no danger of 
breaking off the leaves. We have a splendid 
climate for making hay, and with a mowing 
machine and a good tedder we ought to be able 
to save all, or nearly all, the nutriment there 
is in the grass. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that we frequently lose nearly half of it. 
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The Village Cow—Soiling. 
pg 

There are. multitudes of villagers owning 
from one to three acres of land, that have given 
up the keeping of a cow, mainly on account of 
the difficulty of finding pasture for her during 
the summer. They want in their families, on 
an average, four quarts of milk daily, and at 
least a pound of butter, worth at present prices 
not far from $4.00 2 week, or $200 a year. A 
good cow might not supply all of this regularly 
the year round, but she would supply half of 
it for six months in the year, and the want of 
the cow will pretty surely compel a man to pay 
nearly this sum for these two items of household 
luxury. The remedy for the loss of the sum- 
mer pasture is soiling. Make one acre of the 
land that lies idle, or is but half improved, rich 
enough, and it will support an average-sized 
cow through the year. It is estimated by those 
who have tried the experiment that a half acre, 
cultivated with a good succession of crops, will 
supply all the green fodder a cow can eat, with 
a large surplus of dry fodder for the winter; 
while the other half acre will furnish roots 
enough for succulent food through the winter. 
If there is nomanure upon the premises, this 
indispensable article would have to be purchased 
for the first year; after that, t!:¢ heap made from 
soiling, and the utilization of all the wastes of 
the family, might be relied upon to keep up the 
fertility of the land and to increase it year by 
year. The soiling crops found to be profitable, 
are winter rye, Italian rye grass, cabbage, oats, 
millet, sorghum, and Indian corn and clover. 
There are others, perhaps, equally good, or bet- 
ter fora more southern clime, but with these a 
man may have a good succession from early 
spring until frost. The rye is the first to start, 
then cabbage sprouts, clover, oats, and Indian 
corn, in due order, The corn will need to be 
planted in successive strips in drills, every two 
weeks from the middle of May until the first of 
August, and the later sowings may have strap- 
Jeaved turnips sown between the drills, after 
the corn is well started. Use these successive 
green crops as soon as they yield good cuttings, 
and what is not wanted cure for winter use. 
The other half acre should be kept in roots and 
cabbages—say |. in late cabbages, *|, in sugar 
beets, and?|, in mangels. The yield of roots ought 
to be 300 bushels of mangels, and 100 or more 
of sugar beets. This will give the cow quite as 
many roots as she can profitably eat for six 
months of the year. Probably a part of them 
could be economically exchanged for oil-cake 
or cotton-seed meal. This, of course, would 
involve a considerable labor, but many of these 
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villagers keep one hired man during the sum- 
mer as man of all work, or a gardener whose 
time is not fully occupied, or have boys for 
whom such occupation would be a great bless- 
ing, as it would keep them out of mischief, give 
them an agricultural education, and help them 
to a reliable means of seif support. The best 
kind of cow for villagers is a matter of fancy 
somewhat. If butter and cream are Jeading 
objects, an Alderney, either pure blood or grade, 
according to the means of the purchaser, would 
be best. If quantity of milk is the main thing 
desired, 1 Short-horn or Ayrshire grade would 
be better. A good grade or native cow can 
ordinarily be picked up, and a very superior one 
by offering $10 or $15 above the market price. 
But by all means, the cow for family use, what- 
ever her breed, should have a good reputation 
for both milk and butter. Ifyou mean to be at 
extra expense for soiling, have an extra animal 
to feed—one whose market value is a hundred 
dollars and upwards. For quarters, the cow 
may be confined all of the time in a well-yventi- 
lated and lighted stable. If she can have the 
sun occasionally, she will not suffer much for 
the want of exercise. Use the currycomb and 
brush freely, every day if possible. Keep the 
stable well furnished with litter, and the cow 
clean and comfortable. We are persuaded the 
difficulties of soiling are greatly overestimated 
by the people who have not tried it, especially 
the raising of roots. Once get a clear view of 
what is wanted, adopt your plan, and the diffi- 
culties will vanish. Many in our villages and 
in the suburbs of large towns can get their milk 
and butter cheaper and better by this method 
than byany other. One greatadvantage of soil- 
ing is the great quantity of manure it furnishes 
for the land, and in this its suecess wholly lies. 
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Swinging Fences Across Streams. 
eee 

We have heretofore been indebted to several 
of the Agriculturist’s subscribers for plans for 
carrying fences across fordable streams, subject 
to great rise and fall. Cattle and hogs will not 
dive, and they will seldom voluntarily swim ; so 
though cattle will sometimes swim to cross from 
one side of a stream to the other, they will not 
willingly venture to cross the line of a fence at 
high water, even though the fence be washed 
away. Such streams often bring down great 
masses of flood-wood and trees washed from the 
banks, but this usually occurs only at the very 
highest floods. The problem of fencing across 
fordable streams resolves itself to this, namely: 
To prevent hogs and eattle getting out at low 
water, and to contrive such a structure as shall 
allow logs and riffraff to pass without the fence 
itself suffering harm, or being carried away. 








1.—VIEW OF FENCE ACROSS A STREAM, 





A “ Laneaster County (Pa.) Farmer” sends us 
the following description of his way of doing the 
thing; and from his description and a few pen 


marks our artist has made a very pretty pic- 
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Fig. 2.—pDIAGRAM OF SWINGING FENCE. 


ture, of which “ L. C. F.” cannot have the 
credit. “ I have had my plan in use for twelve 
years over a stream of water from fifty to sixty 
fect wide, which at times rises from eight to 
twelve feet high, and it withstood all the floods 
unharmed with the exception of breaking the 
hook at one end, which was easily repaired; and 
it has not cost mea dollar since I put it up. I 
sunk heavy posts on each bank, from four to 
five fect in the ground, and fastened well with 
stones. I puta ring over each post three inches 
wide, and had a hole punched in the ring on op- 
posite sides for the bolt or hook to passthrough. 
The shank of the hook is at least six inches 
longer than the post is thick, with a screw cut 
the whole six inches, and furnished with a nut 
to stretch the chain to its proper place. When 
I first put the chain across, I planted willow 
trees, Which are now large enough to use should 
the posts give out. I bought five-cighths double- 
refined round iron rods, and had them cut three 
feet long, and had an eye 
turned and welded on 
each end; then had a link 
made of the same iron, 
about cight inches long, 
welded into the eyes of 
two rods, and so on; then 
had three or four links at 
each end of the chain for 
the purpose of taking it 
up if it sagged too much. 
The hooks were made of 
the best three-quarter inch 
iron. Then I straightened 
out old carriage tire, turn- 
ed a hook on one end, and 
punched four holes in 
each. I fastened these tires 
to boards with small bolts, 
as shown. The hooked 
ends of the irons went over the chain, and when 
on I closed the hooks to prevent them from 
coming off. The boards should be eight or ten 
inches wide; two boards deep is sufficient, and 
the lower one ought to be in the water, to pre- 
vent hogs getting under when the stream is low. 
I would, in all cases, swing the chain as low 
down to the water as possible, having it high 
enough to prevent cattle from getting over it. 
When the water rises, it will soon be over the 
chain, and all drift-wood will pass over harmless. 
The higher your chain is, the more danger there 
will be of rubbish lodging and breaking it. 
contend that there is much more strength in a 
chain of this description than in a rod, for when 
a log strikes it the whole chain gives, and re- 
sists the pressure with much more clasticity. 
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Tie ITARROwW-TOoTHED CULTIVATOR.—“One 
who has tried it,” writes: ‘I wish to record 





my experience in the use of the cultivator with 
harrow teeth, described in Ifenderson’s Gardep. 
ing for Profit, and also in the Agriculturist for 
Feb. 1867. You advise its use as a garden im. 
plement. Do you know that it cannot be beaten 
for giving corn its first cultivation ? I would aq. 
vise every farmer to procure one; when corn 
makes its appearance you can run through al- 
most before you can see the rows, and a great 
deal closer to the hills than with a cultivator 
with shovel teeth. It does not throw up lumps 
and cover the corn; on the contrary, it leayes 
the soil fine, level, and in good condition, Plant 
the garden vegetables in rows, far enough apart 
to get between them with the horse, and as soon 
as the rows become visible, in with the cultiya- 
tor, and if this process is repeated every week, 
it will save a great deal of hand-hoeing, and 
weeds will disappear. But don’t Jet the weeds 
gct the start,or you will have to resort to the hoe.” 
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Pure Water for Chickens, 
—— 
The season has heen a very wet one, just the 
weather to give the gapes. Last year, with 
great care in feeding, we lost anumber. So far, 
this year, with great care to have pure water, 
we have not seen achicken gape. We know 
care enough was not taken to have the water 
always pure. “Mother Wit” takes the place 
of a long purse to those who possess it, and our 
friend Mabbett, who is ready in expedients, sug- 
gested to us the use of a fruit-can filled with 
water, covered with a flower-pot saucer, and 
then quickly inverted, as a better drinking foun- 
tain than the earthen ones, or indeed, than any 
others, and we so find it. Everybody has old 
fruit-cans, or everybody ought to have, for 
there are no cheap luxuries equal to these canned 
fruits and vegetables. Put a nail under the can, 
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Scarifier for Root Crops, ete. 


ge 

We were obliged to tax our inventive facul 
ties a few weeks since to get an implement 
which would mingle some concentrated manures 
in the drill before planting potatoes and corp, 
lest the streneth of the fertilizer untempered 
with soil might hurt theseed, It proves so use 





SCARIFIER. 
ful for this and for other purposes that we had 
an engraving made, and commend it to the 
readers of the Agrieulturist for the purpose for 
which it was made, as well as for working De 
tween all crops raised in drills 16 inches to 2 feet 
apart. It will work well Jate in the season be 
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tween TOWS where the common cultivators and 
porse-hoes are better employed before the plants 
pegin to cover much breadth of soil. A piece 
of cak slab, ten inches wide and about three 
inches thick, was taken, and six harrow teeth 
were sct in it, all having araketothe rear. Af- 
ter the first two, the others had an outward slant, 
so that the rear teeth spread at the points fully 
one foot, the front ones being about six inches 
apart, A handle was improvised, bolted to the 
slab in front and braced behind, anda plain clevis 
completed the affair, which has, at a moderate 
estimate, paid for itself twice over already. 





Another Kansas Corn House, 
apes 

Mr. Crawford Moore, of Leavenworth Co., 
Kansas, thinks we do injustice to his corn house 
by the intimation that the one built by “Ottawa 
Jones,” figured on page 57, (February), might 
be the best in the State of Kansas. Our read- 
ers may see both plans, and judge between 
them. It will be seen by reference to the en- 
graying that the house stands upon sloping 
ground, and thus while the roof and floors are 
level, the floor of each section of 20 feet drops 
down astep. The entire building is 60 feet in 
length by 80 in width, and is constructed as fol- 
lows: It has an alley or cart-way running 
lengthwise through the center, which is 10 feet 


‘wide at the sills, and 8 feet wide at the top. 


On cach side of the alley is acrib 10 feet wide 
at the bottom, and 11 feet at the top. The outer 
and inner sides of the cribs are slatted perpen- 
dicularly; the gable ends are close-boarded. 
Each crib-gable has a door, and sliding doors 
upon rollers close the cart-way at each end. 
There is a floored loft over the whole, lighted 
by doors in the ends, which is used for storing 
grain and agricultural implements. These are 
hoisted by a block and tackle through trap 
doors, The building rests on 52 oak posts, rest- 
set two feet in the ground, 
and coming six inches above the surface. It is 
built entirely of native oak and walnut. The 
posts at one end are 10 feet long; at the other, a 
little over 12,0on account of the slope of the 
ground, The cribs will each hold 6,080 bushels 
of corn, allowing three half-bushels for a bushel 
of ears, Mr. Moore adds: “ Tell those Down-east- 
ers to sell their little ten-aere patches, and come 
out here and buy 160 acres, and have plenty of 
money left to stock it weil.” In behalf of the 
“Down-easters,” who enjoy proximity to good 
markets and don’t like to get far beyond the 
smell of salt water, we tell him, if he thinks 
he can afford to do with less land and smaller 
corn cribs, he may sell his quarter section and 
get money enough to buy a ten-acre farm east, 
but not have money enough left to stock it. 
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Manure cellars under the cattle and in first- 
class barns have been the subject of no little 
discussion among progressive and sound-think- 
ing men. There are fairly two sides to the 
question. By means of cellars a very large quan- 
tity of excellent manure may be made with a 
minimum amount of labor. With tight floors 
and thorough flue ventilation, the cattle get no 
harm, the stables are warm, and the air in them 
pure. Those who object to them do not claim 
greater profit, but a better quality of manure, 
(with agreater propor- 
tionate amount of labor), 
a greater degree of fresh- 
ness and purity of air in 
the stables, and in the 
whole barn. In this they 
are, indeed, right, unless 
great and constant care is 
taken to maintain clean- 
liness and ventilation. In 
measuring ordinary farm 
profits merely, the prefer- 
ence is to be given to the 
plan of storing the ma- 
nure in the cellar. We 
present here a communi- 
cation from our Shaker 
friend, Elijah Myrick, up- 
on the subject. He says: 

“The important subject of barn cellars seems 
to have passed the experimental stage, and the 
real practical necessity and profit to a farm being 
fully established, it only remains to employ the 
means to make it the most convenient and effec- 
tive. To most farmers this is the only building 
to which they look for 
profit, And it is for 
their interest that it 





tion in depositing and drawing from the ‘Farm- 
er’s Bank,’ these posts are now being removed 
with safety, and at an expense by no means out 
of proportion tothe convenience. The accompa- 
nying sketch of a section of a frame shows a very 
simple method of supporting a frame. The rods 
are made in pieces, coupled together under each 
beam, the couplings being about 4 inches long 
and 3 inches in diameter with a flange on the 
top end, which serves as a collar to support the 
beam above it. Being thus connected and with 
a nut and collar at the top and bottom ends, 
the rods make a cheap and sure support. The 
collars should be made a little crowning on the 
face side, and then they will not break. By this 
method the cross beams may all be whole and 
much stronger than when framed into middle 
posts. Then they will sustain all lateral press- 
ure, and be strong enough to fully compensate 
for lack of braces. The roof will be very 
strongly braced. The long braces under the 
eaves are not objectionable;—one long brace 
is worth two short ones, in our opinion. 

I have seen several large barns trussed up in 
various ways. Some have worked well; others 
have failed to meet the expectation, for want of 
proper construction. In all, so far as I know, 
both frame and rods have been used; that is, 
they have been framed without any reference 
to using rods, and afterwards they were applied, 
making great and needless expense of labor and 
material, and the necessity of splicing either the 
beams or posts where they cross each other. 

The illustrations show simple, neat, and dur- 
able structures, and a pleasing style of archi- 
tecture, as well as widely applicable. Fig. 1 rep- 
resents a section, or rather the different modes 
of supporting the different sections, in the barn 





should be so construct- 
ed and managed = as 
most easily to secure it. 
A. cellar under a barn is 





as cheap as it is neces- 
sary, and should be 
made a source of as 
much profit, or more, 
than any room under the 
roof. For making and 
keeping manure, storing ; a 





























tools, keeping hogs, 





sheep, and small cattle, 
the room is almost in- 
dispensable. I have in 
mind a barn 140 by 45 
feet, with 26 feet posts, 

















built in 1831, without 
any cellar; otherwise 
it combined many of 
the modern improve- 
ments. In 1855 it was 























raised eight feet, mak- 
ing a nine-foot cellar MOOG AS 
under the whole, count- 
ing on the advantage of ° 
the cellar for manure alone. Without any extra 
labor, the hay onthe same land has nearly 
doubled, which is attributed wholly to the in- 
creased quantity and quality of manure. The 
barn being very heavy when filled with hay and 
cattle, it was thought necessary to put posts un- 
der the two rows of center posts, thereby caus- 
ing very serious and objectionable barriers to a 
free use of the cellar when carting in and out, 
though the posts were 12 to 15 feet apart. 
That there should be no unnecessary obstruc- 
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Fig. 1.—SECTION OF BARN. 





referred toabove, now having the posts removed. 
The left hand post has the lower part removed 
in front of the cattle; the right hand one be- 
hind them, the sill being secured by a joint bolt 
running up into the post. Fig. 2 represents two 
ways of supporting the frame of common barns 
when built new. They both show double stable 
barns; that is, on the first floor there are two 
stables running the whole length on either side, 
and a feed floor in the middle. On the next loft 
is a hay bay on each side, with drive floor in 
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the center. This is, however, not the most 
common way Of building, but it has many ad- 
rantages, viz.: nearly double the stable room 
in the same length, and a feed floor always in- 
tact, neat, and clean; on the next loft a drive- 
way that never interferes with the feed floor, 
and may be used for storage most of the year, 
if desired; then the convenience of throwing 
the hay down on a level with the floor on either 
side, with but very little pitching up ; and finally, 
a barn of 40 feet in length will stable more cat- 
tle, and store more hay, than one in the last 
case, 60 feet long—while the only items of extra 
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Ouks to live, coalim’ was a good bizness, and a 
feller liad a chance to make suthin’ extra on 
swappin’ horses and pitchin’ quates. But neow 
every body is so poor they can’t pay the boot 
in a trade, or the stakes, when they git beat in 
quates. Tell ye what ‘tis, Uncle Jotham, there 
aint coppers enuff in the White Oaks on ordinary 
okashuns to buy a decent glass of likker. I’m 
ewine to sell cout airly, and come on to the street 
to live, and so keep from comin’ onto the town.” 

“Mighty slim chance for ye here,” said Seth 
Twiggs, hauling out a tinfoil package from his 
pocket, and thrusting in his pipe and forefinger 
at the top. “ Ye see 
the widder’s — cighty 
acres wouldn’t buy five 
here, throwin’ in’ the 
widder, young ones, and 
all, Property’s ris here 
worse than emptins, 
the last ten years.” 

“Wal, I guess the old 
man wont hold on fur- 
ever,” said Kier, look- 
ing up the hill, where 
Jake Frink still leads a 
slipshod life. 
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\ “Tt’s poor bizness 
HAY BAY \\ waitin’ for dead men’s 
* shoes,” said Uncle Jo- 
a sd lee tham. “ Better run that 
—: coal cart oftener, and 
swop hosses less. Pitch- 
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in’ quates and takin’ the 
stakes in likker don’t 
pay in the long run. 




















~ Land aint worth much 
} in the White Oaks or 
i anywhere else, unless 
you work it. They 
i work the Jand down 
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Fig. 2.—SECTION OF BARN. 


cost are a little ‘wharfing up’ at one end for 
the drive-way, or approach to the barn-floor. 
Much might be said on the general economy 
of building barns to save expense, and at the 
same time secure more convenience. Doubticss 
any one who rightly appreciates the value of a 
barn cellar can readily see the superior advan- 
tage of a cellar free from posts, over one with 
two rows of posts, as is most common, or tlic 
better way of only one row of posts. But with 
one row of posts there is the necessary expense 
of having large sills under the common ones, 
and alsolong braces, which are somewhat in the 
way; besides, one row of posts fails to give the 
frame proper and even support, and either way 
will cost quite as much as if supported by rods, 
ete., put up with proper architectural skill. 
And yet allowing that it would cost for cach 
post five to ten dollars more to support, it 
would be money well invested.” 
<4 at 8 
Tim Bunker on Real Estate in the White 
Oaks and Hookertown, 
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“*Taint worth so much by a hundred dollars 
as twas eight years ago, when you married the 
widder,” said Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass to 
Kier Frink, as he stopped his horse to blow on 
Hookertown street yesterday. 

“That’s so,” said Kier, sticking his old boot 
into the nigh wheel of his coal cart, for a rest. 
“But what's a poor feller to du, when property 
is all the while fallin’; and money ’s gettin’ more 
skase? Ye see, whenI fust went into the White 





Jhere and pretty much 
SY everything else. Any 
thing, or anybody, gets 
lick’d =that lies idle.” 
“Yes, yes,” said Kier, “I remember them 
lickin’s. That’s what started me off to the wid- 
der’s, where things went easy.” 

“ And folks round heretake the Agriculturist,” 
chimed in Seth Twiggs, whose pipe by this time 
was in full blast. “ More’n forty copies come 
to the Hookertown post-office, and taint more’n 
twelve year ago there wa’nt but three, and I was 
the fourth man that took it, and I shouldn’t ’ave 
done it if it hadn’t been for the woman. Ye see, 
she offer’d to pay for it if I couldn't. She laffd 
consumedly when I set up readin’ on’t the 
fust night it cum till smack twelve o'clock.” 

“A pretty state of things we'll have here in 
Ifookertown shortly !” exclaimed George Wash- 
ington Tucker, who had now joined the party. 
“What with your Agriculturists, and old 
Bunker’s experiments, and everybody aping 
him, and snappin’ up every bit of land that 
comes into market, there wont be any chance 
for a poor feller to live in town. Rents have 
more than doubled in five years.” 

“Doubled!” exclaimed Benjamin Franklin 
Jones. “I’ve got to pay a hundred dollars for 
my place this year, and ten years agoT got it 
for twenty-five. Some say it’s the war, and 
some say it’s short crops. But that’s all non- 
sense. Tim Bunker and the paper is at the 
bottom of the whole of it. Ye see, when that 
salt mash was reclaimed, and the bottom knock- 
ed out of that horse-pond, at the foot of Jake 
Frink’s -hill, everybody took to drainin’ as if 
their everlasting fortune was gwine to be made 





yong - a 
right off, There aint aswamp anywhere within 
five mile of Hookertown neow, but what js as 
dry as a bone, and kivered with the tallest king 
or herd’s grass or corn, Sich a hankerin’ arter 
Jand I never expected to see. Folks aint no 
plenticr than they used to be, but land is a dea] 
skaser, and growin’ more so. There’s no king 
of a deacent chance for poor folks to liye” 

This tuk of my neighbors shows the drift of 
public opinion on the real estate question, In 
some communities farming lands have risen 
and quadrupled in value within the last twenty 
years, In others, they are worth no more than 
they were a hundred years ago, and hardly go 
much. Jones has got hold of the philosophy of 
it, though he is not much of a philosopher, 
where his own affairs are concerned, In the 
White Oaks, and places of that kind, land js 
cheap because cheap people own it, who think 
a good deal more of shooting-matches, horse- 
races, and poor whiskey, than they do of farm- 
ing. As Kier Frink says, “there aint a man of 


Yom. but would sell his soul for a chaw of tabak- 








er.” Kier is a little disgusted just now, and 
perhaps the statement isa little harsh. But it 
stands to reason that the land isn’t worth much 
unless you work it, and get something out of it, 
If it bears nothing but wood, cut off for coal 
once in thirty years, everybody presumes that is 
all it is good for. Nobody that has capital 
wants horse jockeysycamblers, and loafers, for 
neighbors, and so land is cheap in the White 
Oaks. Land is worth any sum you can make 
it pay the interest on, and take care of itself, and 
it isn’t worth a cent more. Some is dear 
at ten dollarsan acre, and other is cheap at $400 
for farming purposes. And it does not depend 
altogether on ifs original character.” Poor 
land ean be made productive by right treat- 
ment, and pay its way as wellas that which 
is good. That horse-pond Jot was poor property 
for Jake Frink at twenty dollars an acre. He 
did not get his interest from it at that price. It 
certainly is worth three hundred to me, aside 
from the abatement of a nuisance, which it al- 
ways was, until it was drained. A variety of 
causes haye made Jand dearer about Tooker- 
town. There are more people and of course 
more purchasers of homes. The place has felt 
the effect of the war, and of a depreciated cur- 
rency, Which makes almost eyery thing dearer. 
3ut this cause has affected the price of land less 
than most other property. Improved husbandry 
has more to do with it than anything else, and 
in this matter agricultural societies, papers, and 
books, have had their influence. A good farm- 
er put down in any community, raises the price 
of land all around him. If he gets eighty bush- 
els of corn to the acre, and makes it worth three 
hundred dollars, his neighbors will not long be 
content with twenty-five. Big crops raise the 
reputation of the land. They tell every year 
upon the purse of the owner, and when he 
wants to add to his acres, and comes into the 
market to buy adjoining Jand, he cannot buy at 
the old prices. He has been all the while work- 
ing against himself as a purchaser, and raising 
the price of his neighbors’ farms. Just beyond 
Shadtown there is a big plain, where any quan- 
tity of land could have been bought twenty 
years ago, for fifteen to twenty dollars an acre. 
Tt was difficult for farmers to get rid of it, even 
at these prices. It is now worth an hundred 
dollars an acre. <A fish oi} factory in the neigh- 
borhood made cheap manures, and started & 
better style of farming. TIere in Hookertown, 
we have not only cheap fertilizers, but a con- 
stantly increasing class of reading and thinkips 
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farmers, Who are all the while putting more 
brains into the soil, which starts crops faster 
than bony fish. The Farmers’ Club is active, 
and Deacon Smith and Mr, Spooner keep talk- 
ing, and Seth Twiggs smokes out a good many 
crrors in the course of the year. The draining 
and the manure, and the new tools and seeds, 
tell their own story, and, as Jones says, “ every- 
pody has a hankering arter land.” Farms, like 
putty, has ris. The Agriculturist subscription 
list has ris also, from one to forty, and real es- 
tate agents, if they were fair, would vote it a 
medal. Hoping they will do the clean thing, I 
am, Yours to command, 
Timotiry Bunker, Esq. 
Hlookertown, June 15, 1868. 
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More Turnips Wanted. 
oo 

The high price of ruta-bagas in our city mar- 
kets, the past spring, (two dollars a bushel at 
retail,) shows clearly that the supply is not 
equal to the demand. Ruta-bagas can be raised 
for twenty-five cents a bushel, and the round 
turnips, as a stolen crop, for less than ten cents. 
Farmers away from the large markets pay very 
little attention to this crop. It ought to have a 
place upon every farm where hogs and cattle are 
kept, without reference to city markets. Of 
course, if turnips go up to 75 cents or more a 
bushel, it will ordinarily pay better to sell them 
than to consume them upon the farm. But if 
prices are low, the farmer always has a good 
market at home. Most of the turnips raised in 
England are turned into beef, mutton, and wool, 
before they are sold. Our climate is not quite 
so favorable as the English for this crop, but we 
have never found any difficulty in growing sat- 
isfactory crops of all the varieties of turnips. 
They are not nearly so nourishing as the potato, 
but the yield is four or five times greater, They 
are valuable to feed to milch cows along with 
hay, Indian meal, and oil cake, good for fatten- 
ing bullocks and swine, and exceedingly profit- 
able for sheep, whether one is making mutton 
or wool, or raising lambs. We have found 
them valuable for home consumption, and do 
not like to be without them, even when we have 
plenty of beets and carrots. The old method, in- 
herited from our English ancestors, no doubt, 
was to yard sheep at night for several weeks 
upon the piece of ground to be sown to this 
crop. Just before the 25th of July the ground 
was plowed and harrowed very thoroughly, and 
sown with wood ashes. The turnip seed was 
sown broadcast, and put in with a garden rake, 
or bush harrow. The crop had no cultivation, 
and yielded from four hundred to eight hundred 
bushels to the acre. The soil usually selected 
was a sod or a fresh clearing. Upon new 
ground, the turnip is usually of fine quality, and 
the yield large. The yarding of sheep is a 
good preparation of the soil, but the broadcast 
sowing is discarded by the best farmers. No 
crop pays better for sowing in drills, for thin- 
ning, and for frequent cultivation, until the 
leaves are in the way of the cultivator. The 
drills should be from fourteen inches to two feet 
apart, according to the size of tlre variety sown, 
and the object for which they are raised, with 
sufficient space left between the roots for hocing. 
Some of the strap-leafed varieties make short 
leaves, and the “Cow-horn” grows quite high 
out of the ground with a long tap-root. These 
may be set in the thickest drills, and quite close 
together in the drill. Though the hoe is quite 
necessary in the first weeding of the crop, nearly 
all the cultivation may be done with the harrow 





and cultivator, and the aim should be to use horse- 
power as much as possible. This is essential to 
cheap turnips. <Afier the Icaves cover the 
ground, the crop may be “laid by.” The ruta- 
baga is much more solid than the common white 
turnip, and requires a longer time to grow, 
and a richer soil. It is frequently sown in 
une, but the first week in July is early enough, 
on warm, loamy soils, especially if the crop is 
raised for food. This turnip is frequently 
grown upon ridges, and the manure placed 
in the center of the ridge, and covered with 
the plow. By the sea-shore it is a common 
practice to use rock-weed, freshly gathered, for 
this crop, bony fish, or the refuse after the oil 
is pressed out. Fish guano and superphosphate 
of lime are among the best manures for turnips, 
whether applied broadcast and harrowed in, or 
directly to the ridges. 500 pounds to the acre 
of the superphosphate or a half ton of the 
guano will bea good dressing. If the ruta- 
bagas are raised for market, they should not be 
allowed to grow too large. Roots from three to 
five inches in diameter sell much more readily 
than those of twice the size. They are easily kept 
in pits, or upon the surface of the ground, coy- 
ered with straw and earth. The strap-leafed 
turnips are raised at very small cost, by sowing 
among corn at the last cultivating,—say the first 
weekin August. If the corn is cut up by the roots 
early in September, the turnips have the ground 
the rest of the season, and frequently make 400 
or 500 bushels to the acre on good soil. Let us 
have cheap turnips this year. 
—_— —s 6 —rt @ ee > 


Tayinc in “ Carcumne WEATHER.”—Last 
year the weather was characterized as “ catch- 
ing,”’—and from the beginning one would think 
this year had caught something, for it has been 
as showery and drizzly as the last along the 
sea-board. Almost anybody can make hay 
When the sun shines, but the problem may be 
presented to make hay when it does not shine. 
With the mowing machine, the tedder, horse- 
rakes, and hay caps, an active man of fair judg- 
ment may succeed, with a mere modicum of 
the direct heat of the sun. The principle is, 
continuous drying. The lack of sunshine must 
be made up by stirring, if the atmosphere is a 
drying one, and herea good tedder will be found 
most useful. Long exposure of clover to the 
hot sun is ruinous; the heads and leaves will 
fall off, and these constitute the best part. Grass 
containing clover should be dried rapidly until 
thoroughly wilted, and while still green and 
hot, cocked up. If it has a little sunshine 
when first cut, it will cure in ordinary catch- 
ing weather in the cocks, covered with hay 
caps, provided it can be opened out and 
shaken up now and then. The hay will be 
surprisingly green and good, and it will not 
require much labor to make hay in this way. 
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On His Last Legs,—(Sve next page.) 
——o-— 

The City of New York offers a market for al- 
most every thing, from the glittering gems that 
dazzle the eye in the show cases, to the misera- 
ble rags that the squalid poor cast off, and the 
more abject still pick from the gutters; even the 
street sweepings bring money. If the fame 
of some wonderful exploit on the turf or trot- 
ting course makes a horse valuable, here he 
finds a buyer, and $5,000 or $30,000 will not 
long stand between the fancier and the object 
of his ambition. From such transactions as 
these, the trade in horse flesh drops off rapidly 











until we reach the more modest figures of $500 
to $1,000 for good animals or for pairs of 
horses, and comparatively few are sold even at 
these figures, the majority of sound horses sell- 
ing at perhaps $150 to $200 apiece, or $300 to 
$500 per pair. Still there is ever a ready mar- 
ket for horses, no matter how crippled and 
broken-down. It is this trade which brings out 
that phase of human nature which renders horse 
dealing, as a profession, of such disrepute. In 
fact, the rarest development of the peculiar 
characteristics which this calling seems to clicit, 
is to be found where the very poorest class- 
es of horses are brought for sale. Our artist 
was so struck with the scenes and the surround- 
ings of the 69th-strect horse market, that he 
quietly employed his pencil in portraying them. 
They have alittle the air of caricatures, but this 
is Owing to the difliculty of otherwise vividly 
presenting the reality. The auctioneer and his 
associates who manage the thing would feel 
greatly incensed should we impute to them other 
than the most high-toned sense of honor in their 
way,—and we do not. We owe them thanks 
for the opportunity we have of exhibiting this 
interesting stage of horse life. The pampered 
pet, the pride of the park drive, the faithful ser- 
vant and drudge, has served many masters, and 
a broken-winded, spavined, knock-kneed crip- 
ple, he is brought once more to the auction 
block. He has passed through 12 to 20 years 
of varying and eventful scenes. Soon will fol- 
low the last—the drop-scene. Now for the last 
time he passes under the red flag, and “ going 
—gone—” is enforced by the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, and followed by a change of masters. 

The central group needs no further explana- 
tion. No. 2 represents the test applied to cart- 
horses. The wheels of a truck being blocked, 
it is loaded with men and dragged up and down 
the sandy way. No. 38, an animal with a fine 
Roman cast of countenance, not recently shod, 
nor suffering from too high feed, comes up, going 
a little lame. “ There’s nothin’ the matter o’ 
this hoss, Mister, but a werry slight blemish on 
his nigh fore-leg; otherwise he’s a perfec’ hoss.” 
No. 4. ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is a splendid animal 
for the saddle, and no doubt a good feeder.” Any 
one who doesn’t believe it is at liberty to offer 
hima peck of oats. We suppose No. 7 must 
exhibit unmistakable marks of having seen bet- 
ter days, for the word comes from the stand, 
“Gem’en, this’ere Shetland belonged to a young 
lady on 5th Ah-vner, and she sold him ’cause 
she was goin’ to You-rope.” No. 8 is announced 
as “a good stepper,” and exhibits his accom- 
plishments to the slight inconvenience of by- 
standers. The public appeal having failed to 
bring the desired response, or as a personal fa- 
vor, No. 9 is offered at private sale, and at a 
bargain.~ ‘‘ Well, I tell you what, Mister, there 
7s one great beauty about that hoss—an that is, 
he’s all together.” The portraits already given 
would be incomplete without those on cither 
side of the central picture, Nos. 5 and 6. 


The poor horse endures this old age of suffer- 
ing and toil because his value is solely in his 
labor. In Europe, the societies for preventing 
cruelty to animals have for years been endeay- 
oring to remedy this evil, by encouraging the 
consumption of horse flesh as food. This is 
now so fur on the increase in some European 
cities, that it really seems as if there might be a 
market for the flesh of old horses. It is said 
that old, well-fattened animals are much ten- 
derer and better than young ones, and there 
is really no reason, except in our prejudices, 
why we who cat swine should not cat horses, 
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Beautiful “Foliage Plants.”—Begonias, 
ee 

The old Begonia fuchsioides and B. incarnata 
nave long been prized by cultivators for their 
flowers, and they still remain among the fuvor- 
ite tenants of the green-house, It is com- 
paratively recently that a set has been in- 
troduced, which are valued more for the 
beauty of their foliage than that of their 
flowers. The first notable one of this kind 
was Begonia Tex, with its enormous leaves 
of rich green, with a broad silver zone. 
One of the first plants of this sent to this 
country came from Kew to Cambridge, and 
we well recollect the pride with which 
Doct. Gray placed the plant in a proper 
light, to show its beauty, and our astonishi- 
ment that a leaf could be so charming. 
Greater was our astonishment to find that 
this plant could be propagated from the 
leaf, and that from a leaf planted in a pot 
a dozen plants would spring up. But all 
this was years ago; now leaf propagation is 
a common thing, and Begonia Rer—then so 
rare and so wonderful to us—we have seen 
cut out of Ellwanger & Barry’s green- 
houses by the armful to get it out of the 
way. Since then the reign of Jez has been 
contested by many others; new species 
have turned up, seedlings and hybrids have 
been obtained, until it would take a long 
list to catalogue all the fine Begonias. The 
shape of the leaves—they being unequal 
sided—is quaint in all; in some, the leaf 
stalk and under side of the leaf are clothed 
with long hairs, and have the appearance of 
a beautiful crimson plush; in others, the colors 
of the surface of the leaf are strikingly beauti- 
ful, often like the richest satin, and again pre- 
senting a metallic appearance that is really 
charming. Messrs. Olm Bros., of Springfield, 
Mass., imported a lot of the finer sorts last year, 
and sent us specimens of the leaves. Where 
all were so beautiful it 
was difficult to choose, 
but we selected two that 
we thought best adapt- 
ed for illustration, and 
we think that our artists 
have succeeded in giv- 
ing an idea, as well as 
can be done in black 
and white, of these two 
varicties. Though chief: 
ly seen in green-houses, 
these finer Begonias are 
admirably adapted to 
out-door decoration,and 
did florists properly put 
them forward — they 
would soon take a high 
rank among what are 
absurdly called “ foliage 
plants.” For hanging 
baskets, rustic vases and 
stands, they are most 
admirable, and were 
they cheap enough, as 
they might easily be, 
they would come in play 
for decorative beds up- 
onthe lawn. Of course 
they are not at all hardy, and neither is Co- 
Jeus and others of our ornamental plants, 
though one species, Begonia discolor, usually 
stands the winter in France, and doubtless many 
of these fine sorts, when tested, will be found 
to winter in an apartment where they can be 


kept from freezing. The Begonias do best in 
a rather substantial soil which contains a good 
share of vegetable matter. The name was given 
in honor of Michel Begon, a patron of botany, 
who lived in France in the 17th century. 


BEGONIA PICTURATA. 


Paths in Public and Private Grounds. 





The old gravel walk has had its day. The 
scuffing, raking, dressing, rolling, weeding, 
and other matters of care, 
A good gravel for making walks is 
and in the 


possible, 
only to be found here and_ there, 
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Fig. 2.—BEGONIA—QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


majority of cases a walk instead of being a 
pleasure is a nuisance. Some years ago we 
| published an account of the experience of a 
friend in making walks with gas tar and sand. 
Some combination of this kind is destined to 


are to be avoided, if 











put down, it does not allow the growth of 
any weeds, and requires no fussing. There is 
an elasticity about a path of this kind that 
makes it especially pleasant to walk upon. 
There is an asphalt walk across City Tall 
Park, and in crossing from our old office to 
our new one, we prefer to go a little out of 
our way for the sake of enjoying this walk. 
Thousands of people traverse it daily, and 
it retains its shape without losing its elas- 
ticity. It was put down with a layer of 
coarse gravel and tar, then coal ashes, and 
upon the top a layer of fine gravel or 
» coarse sand. The friend above alluded to 
fy simply grades his walks, flows them with 
gus tar, and then puts on all the sand that 
will stick. In a few days the walk may be 
used. Paths of tar, ete., have been tried 
in Central Park, and the Controller, Mr. A. 
H. Green, in his recent admirable report 
says—cautiously, it is true—as follows: 
“ Several pieces of walk have been laid in 
the Park during the fall, with a composition 
of tar, gravel, and cement, coal tar having 
been first used, and subsequently the or- 
dinary tar of commerce. The appearance, 
when properly mixed and laid, is thus far 
the most satisfactory of anything that has 
yet been tried: it is readily formed and 
shaped to meet the various conditions of 
the ground through which it is laid—it is 
compact and pleasant to walk upon—it is 
claimed to be free from dust, and that it is 
not so materially affected by the heat or 
cold as to diminish its practical usefulness. 
It is not intended to express any opinion 
as to the merits of this combination of material. 
If experience proves ‘that it answers all that 
is promised, it will be very serviceable in 
all places where walks of a rural character 
are desired, especially on those which, from the 
steepness of the acclivity, are liable to wash.” 

Now, we have thus replied to many letters, 

and told all we know 

about walks of this 

kind. We cannot find 

that there is any exact 

formula for making 

them. Doubtless gas- 

tar with sand, cement, 

coal ashes, gravel, or 

any similar substance, 

will harden intoa good 

walk. If any of our 

readers have any expe- 

rience jin this matter 

that will benefit others, 
‘we hope they will 
kindly communicate it. 

Ses 

A Lona SLEEP OF A 
PLANT.—The following 
remarkable case of sus- 
pended animation in a 
tree is recorded by 
Shirley Tlibbard in the 
Gardener’s Magazine, 
(London), as having oc- 
curred under his obser- 
vation. A large bay-tree 
having been injured by 
the winter of 1860-61, 
was cut down to the ground, but the stump was 
not removed. No signs of vegetation were 
visible until the present spring, (1868), when, 
after remaining dormant for seven years, new 
shoots appeared from the roots. We have known 


supersede gravel. It is permanent when once | plants to remain in this way for a year only, 
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The Grape Vine—How it Grows and What 
to Do with it.—6th Article. 


es 
garden in the suburbs 


if no 


Almost every yard or 
of our cities and towns has a grape vine, 
other fruit-bearing plant, and every year thou- 
sands of vines are planted on this small scale, 
one or two ina place. Amateur gardeners are 
impatient, and will start with large pl: and 
we have seen this spring numbers of men taking 
home vines that were fitonly for the brush heap. 
These v jobbing gardener 
comes each spring to “prune.” The man is 
paid to prune, and is, of course, bound to cut 
something, Which he does without any definite 
The result is that 
a mass of old 


wuts, 


vines are set, and 


notion of what he is doing. 
in a few years the vine is mainly 
and useless stems, 
owner 


and the 


likely sends a note 





to the Agricultu- 
vist to ask what 
he shall do with 
it. It is to pre- 
vent such = mis- 
takes as these that 
we have written 


ascries of articles, 


Which are not in- 
tended for vine- 
yardists, but for 





= those who have no 

knowledge at all 
and growing vines. 
The methods of training already described, as 
well as others to be presented, are all suited to 
Circumstances vary much in dif- 
Iways practicable 


Fig. 15. 
upon the subject of planting 


garden culture. 
ferent gardens, and it is not a 
for one who would like to grow a vine on the 
Horizontal-Arm plan, to follow the directions 
that have been given. It often occurs that a 
trellis upon a house or fence must be several 
feet above the ground, in which case the arm or 
arms must be started high up on the stem, in- 
stead of within a foot so of the ground, 
This will be further illustrated when we come 
to the subject of covering sereens and arbors. 

A modification of Horizontal-Arm training, 
called Guyot’s System, is much liked by some 
cultivators, while others do not approve 
The system, like that described last 
requires a vine with two good canes to 
one of these canes is pruned to two 
the other is cut off at the length of 
two fect, and laid down as a horizontal arm. 
From the arm upright shoots are trained for 
fruiting, and stopped when about two feet high, 
as already explained. The shoots from the two 
buds are trained uprigit and allowed to grow 
about five feet high, when they are pinched. 
The laterals are kept pinched, and every pains 
taken to secure strong canes. The vine in au- 
tumn will present the appearance given in fig- 
ure 15. In pruning a vine like this the horizon- 
tal arm is cut away entirely, and the lower of 
the two upright canes bent down to replace it: 
this cane is to be cut of the proper length, which 
the second year may be four feet, and the other 
upright cane cut back to two buds. In this 
system we have one horizontal arm, which is 
renewed each year from an upright cane grown 
for the purpose. This plan, of which a mere 
outline is given, is fully elaborated in Mr. Peter 
B. Mead’s work on Grape Culture, from which 
the above illustration is borrowed. In some 
vineyards started on the Horizontal-Arm sys- 
tem, we have seen a sort of compromise between 
it and other plans carried out, until it became 


or 


good 
of it. 
month, 
start with; 
buds, and 
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nearly the old Alternate-Renew a system. In- 
stead of pruning the upright canes on the arm 


back to two buds, (see last month), a portion of 


them are pruned Jonger or shorter, according to 
their strength, and two, three, or more feet left. 
The next season these canes are expected to pro- 
duce fruiting shoots along their whole length. 
This breaks up the system, as in cutting back 
these canes after they have fruited, there is no 
certainty of finding a bud to cut to, to renew the 
cane. We have given in these articles only 
the principal modifications of which the Hori- 
zontul-Arm is susceptible, and must leave it to 
notice other and different methods of training. 
A word on the care of vines during the pres- 
ent month. Cultivation must be followed, and 
the soil kept clear of weeds by hand or horse- 
power. Keep the laterals in check, as already 
described in -April. This operation, so often 
neglected, is absolutely necessary, in order to 
get astrong cane for future operations. Mildew, 
if it appears, is most successfully treated with 
sulphur, which should be blown upon the vines, 
especially upon the under surface of the leaves, 
by means of a bellows made for the purpose. 
Remove the larger insects by hand-picking. 
An insect will often take off the end of a grow- 
ing shoot as neatly as if it were pinched. When 
this occurs, allow the upper lateral to grow and 
prolong the shoot, or remove it altogether, and 
allow the upper bud, which would have other- 
wise remained dormant until next year, to start. 


— —e.<. —ws Oe > oe — 
A New Carriage Gate. 


A gentleman who lives in the upper part of 
N. Y. City has contrived a carriage gate which 
and think- 
ing it may be of some use to others, we give an 
illustration and description of it. It would ob- 
struct the sidewalk to have the gate swing out- 


answers his peculiar requirements, ¢ 


ward, and as the ground immediately within the 
entrance rises, it would not be practicable to 
have it open inward, without making consider- 


able excavation; soin this dilemma he arranged 
t toslide. The gate is made all in one piece, 
well braced, and like a section of picket fence. 
The illustration is taken from the inside of the 
grounds, and shows the gate partly open. The 
gate-way is represented as closed by a well- 





ing back. The opening can all be done with. 
out moving from one spot. The bar, When 
closed, rests upon a post placed to receive jt 
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The Treatment of “ Bedding Plants,” 
oa 

By “bedding plants” we mean those tender 
things that are put out for the effect they wil] 
produce in summer, Among these we inelude 
those valued for their flowers, like the Verbenas, 
as well as those, which, like the variegated Pe. 
largoniums, Cinerarias, and Coleus, are grown 
for their foliage only. Many think that when 
they have set out these plants they have done 
their duty by them. This leads to bad effects, 
and we sce miserable attempts at bedding. Ver- 
benas, Ageratums, and all the flowering ones, 
need pegging down, and constant care to make 
them show their best. A daily attention is re. 
quired, and one who wishes to make a show with 
these plants should keep them in good trim, 
Each branch, as soon as it is large enough to be 
blown about, should be held in place by some 
kind of a “peg.” A willow twig bent like.a 
hair-pin is as good as anything we have tried 
for the purpose. The “foliage plants” gen- 
erally grow lanky and make anything but a de- 
sirable show, all for the want of the knife. Cut 
back freely all the kinds that do not seem dis- 
posed to bush out. Tolerate no Pelargoniums 
(or Geraniums, as some will call them) on stilts, 
Cut back the Coleus, and make it grow broad 
rather than tall,  Cinerarias and Centaureas 
are disposed to run to flowers—cut them back. 
Keep all bedding plants under control. If they 
are in a bed upon the lawn, cut those upon the 
edge of the bed back so that the plants near the 
center will havea fair show. Do.not be afraid 
of — the knife freely upon any of them. 
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The Effect of the Graft upon the § Stock— 
Graft Hybrids, 


eee ee 
It has been accepted as a law by horticultur- 
s, that the graft produces no effect upon the 
Which it is inserted, other than, it 
may be, to communicate disease. A number of 
eases have been from time to time observed, 
which would go to show that there are excep- 
tions to this rule. In May 
1867, Meehan gave in the 
Gardeners’ Monthly an ac- 
count, With an illustration, 
of a pear which had been 
grafted upon a Mountain 
Ash—which, by the way, 
is not an Ash but a kind 
of Pear. It is a well-at- 
tested fact, that seven 
inches below the junction 


__ 


stock into 














CARRIAGE GATE. 


braced bar, which is arranged to swing open 
towards the ifside; upon the top of this bar is a 
rail upon which the gate moves by rollers, after 
the manner of a sliding barn door. <A piece of 
scantling supported by posts, and bearing a rail, 
is placed to receive the gate when open. This 
gate is very easily opened. Itis rolled away from 
the gate-way and the bar is pushed open—the 
bar being so hung that it will require no fasten- 











of the two,a pear shoot 
appeared upon the Moun- 
tain Ash stock. Mr. Dar- 
win, in his recent work on 
the Variation of Animals 
and Plants, has brought 
together a number of facts 
of similar import. An- 
other curious point upon which Mr. Darwin 
in this work furnishes strong eyidence, is the 
production of graft hybrids. By this is meant 
the commingling of the peculiarities of the stock 
in the graft, manifested in flowers and fruit in- 
termediate in character between the two, after 
the manner of hybrids produced from seeds re- 
sulting from fertilization with foreign pollen. 
Adams’ Laburnum, it is pretty well established, 
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originated in a shoot from a common Labur- 
num, with yellow flowers, into which the Pur- 
ple Laburnum had been grafted. The same tree 
produces flowers intermediate between the two 
sorts, and those also which have reverted to 
one or the other parent form. One cluster will 
pear both yellow and purple flowers, and a sin- 
ele flower has been seen divided into halves, 
one half being purple and the other yellow. 
Instances are recorded in which blue and red 
hyacinth bulbs had been cut in two, and the 
halves of the blue and red grew together and pro- 
duced a united stem with flowers of two colors 
on opposite sides, and not only this, but flowers 
in which the two colors were blended together. 
Red and blue potatoes have had their eyes 
grafted reciprocally into one another, and some 
of the tubers resulting from the plants thus 
produced, showed indications of a cross, Mr. 
Darwin does not cite the case of our sweet and 
sour apple, but does that of a French variety 
still more striking. Mr. Barry long ago sug- 
gested that our much-talked-of sweet and sour 
apple was a graft hybrid. We thus briefly 
allude to this interesting subject, to direct atten- 
tion to cases that bear upon the point. Isolated 
facts that in themselves seem to have but little 
importanee, when collected and classified as 
they are in this remarkable work of Mr. Darwin, 
to which we have referred, often tend to give 
the workings of nature. 


us new views of 
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Sticks, Strings, and Wires. 
agus. 

Our Pennsylvania friend will say that sticks 
and strings in the garden are “agin’ nater.” Of 
course they are—and so is all gardening. If 
one attempts anything at ornamental garden- 
ing, if it be only one plant in the front yard, we 
wish him todo it well. If it be only a Morning 
Glory against the house, let him give it a good 
strong string torun upon. Attention to or neglect 
of sticks and strings makes all the difference 
between a well-kept place and a shabby one. 
A slight support will often make a plant show 
at its best, while the same plant if left to be 
Whipped about by the winds and beaten down 
by the rains would be a nuisance. Do not let 
these artificial aids be conspicuous. The stores 
have green sticks with white tops for Dahlias 
and such plants. Sticks like these are an abom- 
ination. So are the complicated trellises which 
come to New York by the cart-load. Where 
supports are to be used, keep them out of sight; 
common sticks with the bark on are as unob- 
trusive as anything, but if sawed stuff must be 
used, paint it of some drab or brown color. 
Painting of these sticks is easily done. Get the 
painter to mix a lot of thin paint; then have 
the tinman make a cylinder as long as the stick 
to be painted—a sort of stove pipe with a bot- 
tom to it—put the paint into the cylinder, and 
dip the sticks. The painting can thus be done 
with great rapidity and better than with a brush. 
As to strings, a great variety of material may be 
used. Don’t let it be too strong, only have some- 
thing always at hand, even if it be the ravel- 
lings of an old stocking. A straggling plant, 
or lot of plants, can often be made comely by 
simply drawing a string around them. We like 
to have small galvanized wire handy, and find 
it of essential service in the garden. Crinoline 
is no respecter of plants, and where there is a 
travelled path near a border the plants are likely 
to get the worst of it. We stretch a wire about 
a foot above the surface along the edges of the 
border, and defy crinoline to do its worst. Wire 

of this kind comes in nicely for all sorts of 





climbers; it is cheap, and much more permanent 
than strings, which are always too tight or too 
slack, For general tying we have found nothing 
better than a good, soft, cotton twine—not the 
groce1’s article, which is more starch than cot- 
ton, but a well-made, honest, pure cotton twine. 
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Have You Any Chrysanthemums ? 
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If any one who has a garden has no Chry- 
santhemums we advise him to get some at once. 
It is not too late, and any florist will give him a 
set at asmall cost. Put them out and then give 
them good cultivation. Because they only 
bloom when everything else has done they are 
too often neglected. We appreciate them “when 
in flower—flowering after the hard frosts have 
killed all the tender plants—but we do not always 
think in time that it is the summer care that 
gives us this autumn harvest of bloom. How 
glorious they are in the November days, bring- 
ing back memories of summer! Let us, then, 
now prepare for this enjoyment. The first 
thing to do with a Chrysanthemum, after it has 
fairly started, is tosnub it. Remorselessly pinch 
off its top, and it will give thanks for the treat- 
ment by throwing out a dozen side branches ; 
pinch these again, and again, until a compact 
bush is obtained. It will seem hard to the inex- 
perienced to do this, but in autumn he will be 
rewarded by such a profusion of flowers that 
he will regret that he did not pinch a little 
more. We are now speaking of Chrysanthe- 
mums out of doors and in common gardens; 
those who make show plants for the exhibitions 
grow but one or few flowers on a stem, and aim 
at a different object. We go in for a perfect 
blaze of flowers, without regard to the perfection 
of individual ones. Give the sun of Indian 
summer something to reflect its own rich light 
—therefore let us have more Chrysanthemums, 
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A Word About Budding. 
1. 

We have probably a dozen or twenty letters 
asking us how to bud. Some might consider it 
an annoyance to be asked to repeat, year after 
year, the very elementary things of horticulture. 
Wedonot. The Agriculturist is for the gen- 
eral public, and what its readers ask for they 
shall have—so far as we are able to supply it. 
—Now about budding. If our correspondents 
could go and see a nurseryman put in one bud, 
they would learn more about the operation than 
from all the descriptions that were ever written. 
If they éannot see the thing done, we will do 
the best we can to help them. The bud used 
in this kind of propagationis formed at the base 
of a leaf—in its axil, as the botanists say. It 
has within it all the possibilities of a branch. 
If left where it is, it might become a branch. 
Just as the seed is planted in the soil we take 
this bud—which is for our purposes a seed—and 
plant it, not in the soil, but in another tree. The 
mechanical operation is so simple that‘a boy or 
girl of twelve years can do it. Stocks fit to bud 
are the first requirement: i.¢c., those in full 
growth, and of which the bark will “run,” or 
easily part from the wood. Buds weil developed 
are the next. Cut the twig for the “stick of 
buds” from the variety desired to propagate; 
Cut off the leaves, leaving the leaf stalks, and do 
not let it dry. Make a T incision in the bark 
of the stock, on the north side, and as close to 
the ground as a smooth piece of bark can be 
found; cut out a bud from the “stick of buds” 
with an inch or inch and a half of bark, lift 

















the flaps at the angles of the T incision of the 
stock, and push this bud down under the bark; 
cut the bark of the bud off even with the hori- 
zontal part of the T incision, and then bind it 
tightly with bass bark, corn husks, old rags, or 
whatever is at hand, of course leaving the bud 
exposed. In the majority of cases the bud will 
next spring be found alive and ready to grow, 
when all of the stock above it must be cut away. 
Now, we have briefly described what we haye 
several times given before with figures. How- 
ever much we may wish to do so, we cannot 
give the same illustrations over and over, and 
those friends who do not find here sufficient di- 
rections to enable them to bud had better send 
for the American Agriculturist for July, 1866. 
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Do You Belong to It? 
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By “It,” we mean the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, and by “ You,” we appeal to every 
fruit grower who can afford a dollar a year for 
the promotion of pomological knowledge. The 
Society is a National one, and its aims are the de- 
velopment of American Pomology, in its broad- 
est sense. It collects what is known as a guide 
to those who would follow in a trodden path, 
as well as to that large class of experimenters 
who-would essay the unknown. The President 
of the Society is that venerable—we had almost 
written revered—pomologist, Col. Marshall P. 
Wilder, and its list of officers and members in- 
cludes the fruit growers of the country. Its 
meetings are held every two years—(next year 
in Philadelphia), and its “transactions” are 
more important than its meetings. Each mem- 
ber who pays two dollars gets a copy of these 
transactions, and they contain the pomological 
knowledge of the country “biled down.” The 
fruit committee, comprising such men as Down- 
ing, Barry, Elliott, and others of that stamp, 
make up the list of fruits—a catalogue “rai- 
sonné,” as the French say—which shows ata 
glance the standing of the different varieties of 
fruits in the various States. We do not place 
any high estimate on the reported discussions, 
but this catalogue or fruit list is of great value. 
It is made up by men of the highest ability, men 
who work solely for the good of the cause, and 
it is the business of every fruit grower to sec 
that he contributes his mite towards the publi- 
cation of such valuable labors. Let us all go 
in and make the American Pomological Society 
a grand success.——~-N. B.—Thomas P. James, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is the perpetual Treasurer. 
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OrcHARD Grass Iv LAwNs.—Orchard grass 
is valuable in its place, but that place is not on 
a lawn. There can be no more ridiculous exhi- 
bition than that we see from our office windows 
in City Hall Park. Some official goose last 
year sowed the “grass plots” with Orchard 
Grass, and this year other geese have been try- 
ing to hack the grass into something like sub- 
jection. When the city officials succeed in mak- 
ing a lawn out of Orchard Grass we shall let our 
readers know it. Persistent mowing is the best 
thing that can be done with it, but this will 
hardly make Jawn grass of it. Better root out 
the ugly tufts altogether, and put in Red-top, 
June, or Blue Grass, or any other kind that does 
not make tussock’. The two worst among our 
common grasses fora Jawn are Orchard Grass 
and Timothy; no mowing will break up their 
tendency to form stools or tussocks, With Red- 
top, June or Kentucky Blue Grass, or Italian 
Rye Grass, a dense and velvety sward may soon 
be formed by frequent mowing and rolling. 
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FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA, 


Early Flowering Shrubs. 
7 

It was the singular good luck of Mr. Fortune 
to introduce into cultivation a number of plants 
that pleased the public taste, and they became 
at once popular, Among the Chinese plants 
introduced by Mr. F., is the Forsythia, a shrub 
named in honor of an English gardener, Mr. 
Forsyth. It is hardy, is easily propagated, 
blooms very early, and is handsome when not 
in flower—characters which tend to make it 
popular. The species generally cultivated is 
F. viridissima ; another, from Japan, #7. suspensa, 
is comparatively rare. The Forsythia forms a 
clump of slender, willow-like twigs, which, in 
April, before the leaves appear, are quite coy- 
ered with hanging flowers, of the size and shape 
shown in theengraving. The color of the flow- 
ers is a bright ycellow—indeed, almost too yel- 
low, when the shrub is used very abundantly. 
The leaves are long and narrow, rather firm, 
and of a green so deep and rich that the plant 
is aptly called viridissima. In autumn the fo- 
liage turns of a dark purple, not so brilliant as 
we see in many other leaves, but yet not with- 
out elegance. It isa useful shrub to train against 
a fence or low trellis, being almost as managea- 
ble in this way as avine. It jis propagated 
readily from cuttings and layers, and by suck- 
ers from old plants. The Forsythia belongs to 
the Olive Family, which includes of our orna- 
mental shrubs the Fringe Tree (Chionanthus), 
the Privet, and the Lilac. Among early flow- 
ering shrubs the old Japan Quince, (Pyrus Ja- 
ponica,) still holds its wellemerited prominence. 
Indeed, there can scarcely be a more brilliant 
sight than a good bush of this in full flower. 











Though not so early as these, 
an old, and with us favorite 
shrub, is the Bladder Senna, 
(Colutea arborescens). It will 
be seen at once from the 
engraving that this belongs 
to the Pea Family. The 
clusters of yellowish flowers 
are pleasing, but the shrub 
is most attractive when in 
fruit. The pods are curious- 
ly inflated, and when sud- 
denly compressed, burst with 
aslight ‘ pop,” which makes 


it a favorite shrub with 
both old and young children. 
a oo 


TREE-BoxEs.—Many per- 
sons in cities and villages 
paint their tree-boxes of a 
bright green. This is in the 
worst possible taste. The 
green of the box detracts 
much from that of the tree, 
especially when the tree is 
young. The color of a tree- 
box should be one which 
shall be as inconspicuous as 
possible; the box isa neces- 
sary evil at best, and ought to 
be kept out of sight as much 
as possible. Some warm 
drab or gray—some color 
that is not very unlike that 
of the trunk of the tree, is 
much better than a glaring 
green. We look for the time 
when our people will be 
civilized enough to allow 
tree-boxes to be dispensed 
with, but as long as heathens 
will hitch their horses to 
trees, and boys will try their jack-knives, we 
must furnish boxes for horses to gnaw, and boys 
to whittle. 
box used, please don’t paint it bright green. 
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Liquid Manure in Gardens. 
=~ 

But little attention has been given in this 
country to the use of liquid fertilizers, while in 
Europe they are classed among the gardener’s 
important aids. In the market gardens around 
Paris, the liquid manure tank is regarded as an 
essential part of theestablishment. Brick tanks 
thoroughly cemented are sunk in a convenient 
part of the grounds, and considerable expense 
is incurred in arranging a system of under- 
ground pipes to convey into it the urine and 
other liquids from the stables, and the slops 
from the house. The manure from the hen- 
houses and dove-cots finds its way to the tank, 
and privies are arranged for the laborers with 
movable boxes, the contents of which from 
tine to time are emptied into the tank. There 
is hardly a farm or small place in the country 
on which there is not a great waste of fertiliz- 
ing material, and the example of the French 
gardeners may be imitated with profit. A sunk- 
en cask may be made to serve as a receptacle 
for these usually wasted fertilizers, and the wash 
from the house be led into it by means of drain 
tile, or even a conductor made of boards. That 
attention is being turned to the subject of liquid 
manures is shown by several letters asking about 
the best means of distributing it. In Europe a 
wheeled apparatus made of boiler iron is used, 
but a barrel or cask mounted on wheels would 


But whatever may be the kind of 
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answer eyery purpose, and this may be moved 
by hand or horse-power, according to its size. 
The discharge pipe should be arranged after the 
plan of the street sprinklers used in cities. 
What is wanted is something to divide the liq- 
uid and distribute it along the row, much after 
the manner of a watering pot. The shape of 
this sprinkler will depend upon the surface to 
be watered. It may bea tin cylinder, with holes 
near the ends, and of a proper length to water 
two rows at once. The sprinkler should be 
connected to the barrel by a short piece of hose, 
Which will allow its hight to be altered as need- 
ed. The discharge may be regulated by a 
valve placed over the orifice, upon the inside of 
the cask, A block of wood with a piece of 
leather on one side will answer for the valve; 
this is to be held in place by a leather hinge, in 
a manner that will allow it to be lifted by means 
of a string attached to it, and which passes out 
at the hole through which the cask is filled. 
The valve should be weighted with a piece of 
iron or lead, to insure its closing tightly. The 
discharge is regulated by pulling the string. 

In July, 1865, we illustrated a pump which 
would serve for raising it from the tank or res- 
ervoir, to the distributing apparatus. If the 
liquid is to be distributed by a sprinkler, care 
must be taken to use only the clear portions, as 
sediment of any kind would soon close the holes. 
The contents of a manure receptacle, like the 
one we have referred to, will vary in character, 
and no rule can be given as to the amount to 
be used. Excessive strength must be avoided, 
and if that in the reservoir is highly concentrat- 
ed, it should be diluted. Manure waterings 
should not be given in very dry weather. 
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ye” For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 


7 Sea-side Fare—The Lobster. 


Those who live near the sea-coast have a number 
of articles of food quite unknown to those who 
dwell inland. <A visit from the West to one of the 
Atlantic States owes much of its novelty to the dif- 
ferent fare that these sections present. Thinking 
that it will interest our inland friends to see what 
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LOBSTER—(JZomarus Americanus.) 


their salt-water neighbors feed upon, and at the 
same time give us a chance to say a word upon the 
proper use of the things themselves, we begin a se- 
ries of articles on sea-side fare with the lobster. 
Railroads are great levellers, and they take our 
sea-coast things so far inland that our western 
friends often get lobsters, oysters, and the like, in 
exchange forthe prairie-hens and pigeons they send 
us. But tothe lobster. The engraving gives the 
general look of this, the largest of our crustaceans, 
Students of Natural History know that crusta- 
ceans include lobsters, erabs, spiders, and all those 
animals that have their skeletons on the outside of 
their bodies. We will not discuss the lobster scien- 
tifically, but merely as an article of food, and de- 
scribing it thus, we shall use terms that will shock 
the naturalist—but we won’t mind about that. 
What is popularly known as the “body,” has the 
head, eyes, and Jong feelers, at one end, and at its 
lower side bears the feet, the two forward ones of 
Which are cnormously developed into ‘ claws.” 
These the lobster uses to catch and hold its food, 
and they give a formidable look tothe animal. One 
member of the ‘claw’? or pincer only is movable, 
and this, as soon as the animal is captured, is pre- 
vented from doing mischief by means of a wooden 
plug putin atthe joint. The remaining legs are 
sinall. The tail,” or rear end, is jointed, and bends 
as shown in the engraving. It is furnished below 
with appendages which serve the animal in loco- 
motion, and are used by the female for holding the 
eggs. Lobsters are found all along the New England 
coast to New York, and are taken in simple traps 
baited with stale meat or fish. When alive, they are 
olive-green, and are very pugnacious. They are kept 
from injuring one another by plugging their claws, 
as already mentioned. It is only in its living state 
that the lobster should be purchased as food—un- 
less one is sure of the person who cooks them. 
There is probably no article of food which grows 
stale so soon as the lobster. Healthful when fresh, 
itis most pernicious when stale—and it becomes 
stale very rapidly. Buy the lobster alive and kick- 
ing. Never purchase a dead lobster, and never a 
boiled one, unless the reputation of the seller is 
established. Taving the lobster all alive, dump him 
suddenly into a large kettle of boiling water, well 
salted. Of course the crustacean will kick a little, 
but it is the quickest way to dispose of him,and much 
better than the English one of putting him on in 
cold water and gradually bringing it toa boil. Talf 
an hows boiling will be sufficient in most cases. 
The olive-green will be turned toa bright searlet, 











and the animal is ready to be opened. Break off the 
‘‘claws,’? and crack them edgewise with a mallet, 
and take out all the scat. Separate the “ tail” 
from the “body,” and then by breaking off the 
edges the upper thick shell will be easily removed 
from the lower and thinnerencasement. Thesolid 
“tail” meat will then be exposed. It will be found 
that there is a longitudinal strip at the upper sur- 
face of the tail part, which will readily separate, 
and beneath this there is a dark intestine, which 
can be easily removed; all the rest is clean meat. 
Now we come to the body part; a pull separates 
the upper shell from the 
portion to which the legs 
are attached, and there is 
nice picking for those who 
will take the trouble to re- 
move the meat from the 
encumbrances which sur- 
round it. In this part of 
the lobster is found a 
greenish mass, consisting 
of the liver surrounded by 
fat; this is by many highly 
prized, and by others re- 
jected altogether. What 
is called the “lady”? is the 
stomach, which has the re- 
putation of being poisonous 
—an error, as the “lady ”’ is 
so unattractive that we can- 
not conceive that any one 
would be tempted to eat 
her. So much for opening 
the lobster; but weshouldadd that in the female is 
found the undeveloped spawn as a red mass, ealled 
the coral—which is highly valued by many. As an 
article of food the lobster cannot be called highly 
nutritious, but when fresh there is no doubt of its 
healthfulness. All along the New England coast, 
itis, in its season, a very common Sunday dinner. 
It is one of those articles that admit of any amount 
of seasoning. Many prefer a freshly boiled lobster 
with only pepper and vinegar—others like it only 
in a highly seasoned salad. To make lobster salad, 
the lobster should be chopped, but not too fine, 
and dressed with the salad dressing given in May. 
In making lobster salad, butter may be substituted 
for oil, and we think with advantage. Hot lobster 
is a favorite dish with many. Cut the meat mod- 


crately small, put it ina saucepan with plenty of 


butter and cayenne pepper, and serve when well 
heated through. About canned lobster—that de- 
pends. We have seen it perfectly good, and again 
when it has produced serious illness. If one eats 
canned lobster and gets ill, don’t let him ascribe 
it to the lobster, but to the man who canned it. 
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Preserving Green Corn for Winter. 
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The canning of corn in families so generally fails 
that we cannot recommend the trial. The next 
best thing to canned corn is that which is properly 
dried. The first essential is good corn, and the 
next is to dry it carefully before it gets too old. 
Mrs. M. L. Gage, of Ross Co., Ohio, communicates 
the following sensible ideas about preparing it: 
“Tt is a wonder that so few should have any thing 
but field corn for table use; and for drying there 
is a still greater contrast between the common ficld 
and the garden varieties. I have been used for 
years to drying corn. Boil the green ears a minute 
or two, just to harden the milk, then cut from the 
cob and spread on a cloth in the sun for two days, 
taking it in at night ; it will then keep any where. 
When cooked, it is better to soak it a few hours, 
and boil in the same water. In cold weather all 
that is wanted for a week or two may be wet. It 
cooks quicker and tastes better. <A little milk and 
flour boiled in is almost as good as cream. I have 
not given up drying corn, but for two years past I 
have put some down in salt, which gives another 
variety, and is more quickly prepared. At first I 
had difficulty in freshening it, and then it was com- 
paratively tasteless, but now I boil the corn in one 
water a minute or two, turn the water off, add a 





few sliced potatoes, boll until they are done, drain 
off the water, and add cream or butter. We think 
this preparation tastes more hike summer corn than 
the dried corn does. In salting, I cut the green 
corn without boiling, and pack it, alternating one 
pint of corn and asmatl handful of salt. When the 
vessel is about full, put on a cover that will fit 
down to the corn, and place a small weight on it, as 
it must be kept under the brine which it makes from 
its own juice. Ihave for the last two years been 
canning green corn with tomatoes. I use about 
one-fourth part corn, cooking the two together. I 
have never heard of but one ease where green corn 
canned by itself did not spoil, but corn and toma- 
toes canned together is a perfect success,”’ 
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Household Ornaments, 
——_o—— 

A lady subseriber from Missouri sends us the 
following description of a household ornament, 
which may be made, as she suggests, of an egy shell, 
or, better still, of the shell of a cocoanut. “A pretty 
‘houschold ornament’ is made of an egg shell by 
breaking off one end carefully, leaving the opening 
an inch and a half or two inches in diameter, ac- 
cording to the size of the egg. Protect the edge 
with a narrow strip of paper put on with gum or 
glue. Crochet of any bright worsteds an open- 
work basket, just larze enough to hold the prepared 
egg shell. Put at the edge of the crochet a stiff 
cord or small wire, and fasten so that the shell may 
pass in and out when necessary. Tie cords which 
will suspend your basket from the center of the top 
of the window frame. My basket is made of single 
zephyr worsted, and is finished at the bottom with 
a little tassel of the same, with two or three threads 
of searlet init. If you choose, put tassels at the 
ends of the hanging string, and crochet a little 
ruffle over the strong string round the edge of the 
basket. I put some rich dirt in my egg shell, and 
a few kernels of wheat, which grew and freshened 
our one little room long before there was any thing 





CROCHET BASKET, 


green out of doors. But now that spring flowers 
have come I must have a fresh bouquet in it every 
day.” A small two-inch pot, or an egg cup, will 
answer quite as well as the egg shell, and may be 
more convenient to those who do not have geese 
or ducks’ eggs. <All the grains and grasses look 
beautifully in these hanging baskets, and trailing 
plants have a still more pleasing effect. 

- —< 
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Delicious Eemon Pie.—Take 3 lemons, 
erate some of the rind, 114 pints of milk, 1 cupful of 
bread crumbs, 4 eves, 114 cups of sugar, a little salt. Add 
the lemon juice laxt thing, and bake with an under crust. 
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Do Farmers Eat Enough? 
ag 
Farmers work hard. Many of them work harder 
A hired man will seldom do it, 
take 


than their horses. 
but a farmer that drives his own team will 
oceasion to get outa stone, or put a few rails in 
place that have been blown from the fenee, or re- 
move an old stump, or do some one of the score of 
odd jobs that are always staring him in the face, 
while his horses are taking a breathing spell. At 
noon the horses get two hours’ rest; but the farm- 
er finds something that calls for his attention. 
And in the evening, though tired by the labors of 
the day, there are sundry chores that must be done 
before he ean rest for the night. With morning he 
is up bright and early, and sees that his horses 
and other stock are well fed and carefully attended 
to. But is hein no danger of neglecting himself? 
If he does nothing but work, and has good diges- 
tion, he doubtless gets enough toeat. Buta farmer 
has to think as well as work. IJfe must use his 
brain as wellas his muscles. Nor is this all; the 
daily cares and anxieties tax his constitution. The 
work, whether mental or physical, will not hurt 
him, and he ean stand the cares and anxieties—in 
fact, he who is free from them will not make much 
of aman. But he must look to his stomach. 

One of our country neighbors, a hardy old farm- 
er, came home from the city one cold afternoon 
and fainted as soon as he got intothe house. Why ? 
“Tt wasn’t a very cold day,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t 
understand it. But the moment I[ got into the 
house I knew I was a goner.”? ‘Perhaps you had 
taken a drop too much,” we remarked jokingly, for 
our neighbor is strictly abstemious. ‘‘I hadn't 
tasted bit or drop since [left home. You see I was 
busy running round—the women want such lots of 
little contraptions—and thought I wouldn't stop to 
ect dinner.”? And so he rode home on an empty 
stomach. As well expect a stove to warm a room 
without fuel as expect aman to keep warm with- 
out food. 

The truth is, a farmer nowadays wants the best of 
food. <A professional man tells us he cannot live 
on the kind of food on which his driver fares 
sumptuously. Buta farmer that is adapting him- 
self to the new order of things is a professional 
man and a driver too, and if any man in the world 
needs cood food it is the modern American farmer. 
Does he get it? As ageneral rule, we think not. 
A short timeago a number of farmers were clean- 
ing out acreck in our neighborhood, and one of 
them hospitably asked the writer to share his din- 
ner with him. He wasa hard-working, intelligent, 
well-to-do farmer. The dinner he had brought 
with him to the woods consisted of apple pie, 
bread and butter, and cookies. There is not much 
brain and muscle in such a dinner, and the quid of 
tobacco for dessert could not supply the deficiency. 

Now, why should farmers, of all men, have the 
poorest description of food and the poorest of all 
cooking? Half the labor the good wife spends in 
miking the apple pie, cookies, doughnuts, and 
sweetmeats, would furnish a meat soup fit for a 
Sheep have been slaughtered by the thou- 
sand and the soup given to the pigs. Can’t a farm- 
er afford to haye good mutton soup? We have 
sheep from which the butcher has been picking out 
the best at $83 apiece. The pelts are worth $1.25. 
Kill one of these sheep every week. Say it costs 
you $2. The legs and the shoulders may be roasted 
and eaten, and are certainly as healthful as pork. 
The rest, cut up for soup. Do not ask the women 
todovit. It isa man’s work. Cut it up yourself. 
Save the legs and shoulders,and also a chop or 
two for breakfast, if desired. Cutup all the other 
parts of the sheep into mince-meat, bones and all. 
The finer it is chopped the better. Then put five 
or six Ibs. of this mince-meat into cold water. Let 
it soak all night. Then let it be brought nearly to 
the boiling point, in the same water it has soaked in, 
and keep it cooking on the stove for several hours 
till all the ‘‘ goodness”? is extracted from the meat. 
This makes what the cooks call ‘‘stock.’? We have 
not traced the process further. ‘‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” and at this stage of the affair 
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the man may safely leave it in the hands of his 
better half. If she has some black turtle beans, or, 
better still, some Spanish red beans, she will make 
a soup that is, in the language of an eminent physi- 
cian, “ positively transeendent!”? But beans or no 
beans, with such a “ stock’’ it is hardly possible to 
make anything that is not highly palatable and nu- 
tritious. Recollect we are a man, and it is just 
possible that there are sundry little bits of flavor- 
ing matter that should be added to the soup that 
we know nothing about, such as carrots, celery, on- 
ions, parsley, and tomatoes. The latter, we can 
testify, greatly improve the flavor of the soup; 
and they are so easily preserved that no one need 
be without them at any season of the year. Bean 
soup made as follows, from the mutton stock above 
describe 1, is excellent: 

After the meat is well boiled, so that all the 
juices are extracted, turn off the liquor into a large 
pan orearthen dish, and when it is entirely cold 
take off all the fat. When you wish to use it for 
soup, if it is too strong add boiling water. Season 
with pepperand salt ; and then add the beans. The 
beans should be soaked over night in the water in 
which they are to beboiled. They require full four 
hours’ boiling, and water must added as it 
boils away, or they will burn and become hard, 
Mash them in the potas thoroughly as possible, and 
then pour the meat soup on them. Flavor with 
eclery, herbs, onion, cte., but above all let it be 
salted enough. Let the soup boil from half an hour 
toan hour, according to the quantity and how well 
the stock and the beans have been cooked before. 
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Preserving Fruit in Bottles, 
a 

An esteemed correspondent, who has tried various 
plans, sends us the following as the one found to 
be attended with the best success. This, of course, 
is intended for ordinary bottles with corks. Where 
some of the many patent jars are used, the sealing 
process is unnecessary; Put the fruit in bottles, 
and add one-eighth of its weight of sugar. Place 
the bottles, completely filled, in a boiler with a 
board or other material in the bottom, to prevent 
the heat breaking them. Fill the boiler with cold 
water nearly to the top of the bottles, and heat it 
to boiling. Dip the corks in melted sealing wax 
and drive them into the bottles. Tie the corks 
down with wire or twine, and then seal the corked 
bottles by turning the necks down twice into the 
melted sealing wax. When sealed, place them 
again in the boiler, and boil a short time. Put 
them in acool place until wanted for use. The 
necks of the bottles must be heated in water before 
the corks can be drawn, The first boiling expands 
and expels most of the air from the bottle, coagu- 
lates the albuminous part of the fruit, and retards its 
fermenting tendencies. The second boiling, after 
the bottles have been corked and sealed, renders 
the free oxygen contained in the small quantity of 
inclosed air inert; the oxygen unites under the in- 
fluence of heat with the organic matter, it is wholly 
converted into carbonic acid, and cannot act further 
in causing decomposition. To make the wax to seal 
the bottles, melt together one pound of resin, four 
ounces of beeswax, and three ounces of tallow.” 
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Bottled Fruits Again. 
—=@—— 

“Mrs, H. C. L.” writes: ‘I have heard many 
say strawberries could not be canned, ‘ they lost 
their flavor, cooked to pieces, lost their color,’ &e. 
T have canned the Wilson for three years very suc- 
cessfully in the following manner. They kept their 
form very well, and nearly al/ their flavor. To 3 
lbs. of carefully stemmed berries, put 1 1b. of sugar; 
lay them in a bright tin pan in alternate layers, let 
them remain 6 or 8 hours, then pour the juice off 
into a preserving kettle, and boil rapidly about 20 
minutes. Putthe berries in, and cook slowly 10 
minutes, then bottle and seal them. For ripe cur- 
rants, 3 lbs. of stemmed currants to1 Ib. of sugar; 
put them all together in the kettle and boil until 
the juice is pretty well out—say 10 minutes ; then lift 
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“ Ley 
the fruit out, and let the juice boil 15 or 20 minutes, 
then drop in the currants and let them remain only 
long enough to heat them through, and seal. After 
cooking eurrants in different ways, I find this the 
best, as the skin does not become tough, and they 
float in a thin, jelly-like juice that is delicious,” 
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Sunday Morning Breakfast, 


That brown loaf smoking from the oven, and 
those codfish balls nicely browned amid slices of 
pig pork, are savory memories that most Yankee 
boys carry away with them from New England, 
Unless they marry Yankee girls they are apt to 
miss these Sunday morning institutions in their 
new homes. We have never found anything quite 
equal to them, and for the sake of the multitude 
of wanderers from the dear old homestead, we give 
some recipes from grandmother's cook book. 


Brown Bread,.—Sceild 2 quarts of Indian 
meal, and when cool, add 1 quart of rye meal, 
Pour in warm water enough to make a thick batter, 
Then add a ly pint of molasses and a little salt, and 
one teacup of yeast. Butter an iron pan or kettle, 
pour in the batter, and let it stand until it rises 
enough to bake. Bake from six to eight hours, 
ina brick oven: Put it in at any time when it is 
ready, Saturday P. M., and Ict it stand until break- 
fast the next morning. There is a very wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to which is the best kind of 
meal, white or yellow. Grandmother always used 
the yellow meal, and could not abide the white. 

Codfish Balls.—Pcel the potatoes the night 
before you wish to make the balls, and put them in 
clean water. Put thecodfish also in water to soak, 
In the morning boil both, and after picking up the 
codfish very fine and mashing the potatoes, mix 
about two-thirds of potato with one-third of fish, 
and fry the balls with thin slices of nice pork just 
from the brine. The making of the balls 
from fresh cooked potatoes and fish adds very much 
to their excellence. When warmed up they are 
called codfish balls, but are quite another article. 

Baked Beans,—Take a quart of Marrow- 
fat or White Kidney beans. After washing the 
beans, soak them 24 hours. Parboilthem until quite 
tender; then put ina pan witha pound of fat pork 
and bake very slowly several hours, or all night. 
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Philadelphia County WVeast, by Jfs. 
S. Grate 12 large potatoes, and boil in three pints of 
water. Boil a handful of hops in two pints of water, and 
strain ; then wash the hops with one pint of hot water, and 
strain. Then mix the boiled potatoes and hop water to- 
gether, and stir in one good-sized teacupful of salt, and 
one of brown sugar, and let them cool. Then take of this 
mixture one pint, and add one pint yeast to it, and let it 
rise; then pour all together and keep moderately warm to 
rise. Keep it ina cool place for use. It will keep 3 or 
4 weeks. Always keep some of this to make fresh 
yeast, but other yeast will do, if you have none of this. 

Eiop Weast.—By Jane E. Duffic. Into 3 quarts 
of boiling water put 1 pint of hops tied up in a muslin bag. 
Add-one tablespoonful of salt and boil 14 hour. Then 
in another vessel, stir a pint of flour into a smooth paste 
with cold water. Take out the bag of hops and stir the 
paste into the hop water, which is still over the fire. Let 
it come to a boil, stirring all the while. When nearly 
cold, add a pint of old yeast. After 24hours it is ready for 
use. A %teacupful of yeast is enough fora loaf of bread. 


Tea Muffins.—(Ji's. IL C. contributes this 
and the following recipe :) 1 cup of milk, butter size of an 
eze, 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar stirred in the flour, 14 teaspoonful soda ina table- 
spoonful of hot water, and about 1 pint of flour, or 
enough to make a batter stiffer than usual for cake. 
Drop it into well-greased muffin pans or rings, and bake 
in a hot oven fifteen minutes. First mix the butter, 
sugar, and eggs together; then add the milk, then flour, 
and the soda last. 


Brattleboro Pudding.—1 cup of milk 
(or water), 1 cup of molasses, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 1). of raisins, flour to make a stiff 
batter, 14 cup mixed spices. Boil 4 hours. Leave suffi- 
cient room in the bag or mold to allow for swelling, as it 
will be of double the size when boiled, if allowed room 
to expand. By adding more fruit (such as currants and 
citron), it makes a most excellent plum pudding. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
ee A Stone's ‘Talk. 


Tam older than you. My head is bald and smooth. It 
was not always so. Once, when I lived in the woods, 
thick, mossy curls clustered around my brow; but the 
trees were cut away, the sun shone hot upon me, the 
moss faded and turned gray, and at last the rain, and hail, 
and wind, pelted it all off. When your great-great-greatest 
grandfather Adam was alive, I was older than he. Old 
people have seen and heard more than young ones, and 
so I think I can teach you something, especially if you 
areagirl. Boys think they know enough without learn- 
ing froma stone, or even from their father and mother 
sometimes. It takes them a long time to find out how 
much knowledge there is in the world, and how little of 
When they do this, they begin to be 
wise. Girls are more wise ; they do not think they know 
much, and so are willing tolearn. This is not the case 
with all girls, neither are all boys *‘ wise in their own 
conceit”; such children need not think this stone is 
thrown at them. Whena stone is thrown up, why does 
it come down? Because that is the law. A wise man, 
Sir Isaac Newton, discovered this law, which he named 
the “law of gravitation.” All the stones in the world 
had obeyed this law for ages before the philosopher dis- 
covered it. No matter how high a stone is sent, even if 
it be shot from the mouth of a volcano thousands of feet 
into the air, back it will come to its place on the earth. 
Men have built tall columns and spires, and raised stones 
very high, but in a few hundred years most of them have 
found their way down to the ground: they always obey 
the Jaws made for them by their Creator. Do you? 


it is in their heads. 





Ways of Getting a Living—II. 
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TEST YOUR LUNGS, SIR? 

Several years ago, when passing along Park Row, 
near our old office, we heard this question, and looked 
over the heads of the little crowd collected on the side- 
walk, to see what it meant. The picture above shows 
about what was to be seen. <A pleasant-faced, keen-cyed 
man had an apparatus to measure how much air a per- 
son could hold in his lungs. A highly polished brass 
vessel was inverted in another similar one containing 
water, and a rubber tube was placed so that a person 
could blow underneath the inner vessel. As the vessel 
was filled with air from the lungs, it rose slowly, anda 
pointer on the side of the outer vessel! showed on a scale 
how many cubie inches of air had been blown into the 
inner vessel, It was amusing to watch the different per- 
sons who tried the apparatus. Our artist has sketched 
one young man who is a fair sample of a large number 
that **took a blow,” as they called it. He seemed to 
have more face than brains, and more curiosity than good 
sense. Ife blew long and strongly, until his face red- 
dened, and in his earnestness his knees bent under him. 
But, spite of his utmost efforts, he could not make the 
pointer reach as high a mark as a broad-shouldered coun- 
tryman had just done. He would not have tried so hard, 
perhaps, if he had known a little more about- his lungs, 
and that they would hold only a certain amount of air. 





Be Courteous, 


A friend of mine took his seat in a car for a journey by 
railroad. He noticed directly that the occupants of the 
seat before him were sailors, one a white man, a real 
“old salt,” and the other black. As the seat they occu- 
pied was in a front corner of the car, and partly facing 
my friend, whom I will call the Doctor, he made some 
off-hand remark that led to conversation with them. He 
learned that they were just home from a long voyage, 
and also drew from them some interesting facts concern- 
ing it. They were much gratified with the civilities 








shown them, which, in fact, amounted to nothing more 
than treating them as men. Soon the old sailor left his 
seat and drew out of his pack a beautiful cane of olive- 
wood. ‘ There,” said he, ‘I brought that from the 
Mediterranean, and I want you to take it, for it’s not 
often that I find a man that knows how to treat an old 
salt.””. The Doctor objected, but at last took it and set 
it near him. Within a half hour afterward, the sailor 
was in convulsions. The black man watched over him 
with the utmost tenderness, saying that he had had such 
fits before and would come out of it. He did soon re- 
cover, and while in the sleep that followed his recovery, 
my friend’s place of destination was reached. He thought 
of leaving the cane behind, but the black man protested. 
“T know him well,” said he. ‘I’ve sailed with him for 
years. He meant what he said, and he'll feel hurt when 
he wakes if he finds you have not taken it.”’ The Doctor 
brought it away. -Its chief value to him arises from the 
fact that the gift was a sincere expression of gratitude for 
what was esteemed a favor, although I am sure it was but 
the natural outgoing of my friend’s kindly heart ; and he 
cannot but feel glad that he enjoyed and improved an op- 
portunity of brightening another’s pathway bya kind 
word. There are many lives that have little enough of 
joy in them, and a kind word costs but little. See how 
many such you can speak, young reader. Always and 
everywhere, ‘ Be courteous.” _ UncLE PAvUL. 
The Fourth of July. 

Nie good, old-fashioned custom of celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day, we hope will never be given up. We can 
even bear to hear the impertinent snapping of fire-track- 
ers and torpedoes, and the stunning report of artillery, 
rather than neglect to honor the day that gave birth to 
our Nation. If such noisy demonstrations are the best 
you can make, why make them. But we hope for the 
time when the explosion of powder will be deemed a 
hateful rather than a joyful sound. ‘* There’s a shout of 
murder in the cannon’s boom.”’ Did you ever try to make 
a Fourth of July specch? A boys’ and girls’ celebration 
with a procession and meeting, and some young Webster 
or Clay for an orator, would be interesting, especially 
if the speaker would talk as he felt, and not merely 
try to make a grand speech with borrowed words. 

Eight years ago a boy contributed a Fourth of July 
speech he wished to make. We think he must have been 
a pretty old boy. As more than one hundred thousand new 
subscribers to the Agriculturist received since that time 
have probably never seen it before, we reprint it here. 

‘Hurrah for liberty! Three cheers for independence !! 
Columbia forever!!! Ihave a small voice, but it is full 
of my heart, and it shall come to you like an electric 
spark falling on powder. Who is sodead that his pulse 
does not beat quicker on this birthday anniversary of the 
nation? If there be one, find him out, fill his pockets 
with powder and his hat with gas, tie him to a bundle 
of rockets, touch him off, and send him up to get a new 
view and an exalted idea of the glorious land he is now 
unworthy to inhabit. But I leave him to his fate and 
return to you who do exult as Americans should. 

‘* When the seed breaks forth from its prison in the early 
year, the spring rejoices, and men are happy at heart; 
but the fullness of joy comes when the harvest waves 
over the field. The world rejoiced when, in 1776, our 
forefithers declared their independence. It was the 
young growth of Liberty. To-day we are reaping the 
fruits of that spring-time, and our joy overflows from 
swelling hearts. This country then was like a farm with 
here and there a field planted. There were scattered 
villages, full of life and promise, but few in number, 
and far between. What a crop has been raised from that 
small beginning! They had strong roots, those noble 
men, that fastened to the soil. They were God-fearing, 
liberty-loving men, and from those roots have sprung the 
blossoms and the fruit of the intelligence, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of our day. They had to fight hard, 
but they were brave because they were good, and fight- 
ing in a good cause, and what they won we enjoy. 

**T hope the day of fighting with powder and ball has 
passed, in this country at least, and that we may always 
use our ammunition in fire crackers and rockets, and big 
guns, as we do to-day, without hurting any body; but I 
tell you, my young friends, the world’s great battles are 
not over yet. We've worse enemies to overcome than 
our forefathers met on Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and York- 
town. Ignorance, selfishness, and vice, are working at 
the foundations of our prosperity like rats gnawing off the 
beams of the building that shelters them. Every one of 
us that grows up uneducated, or a wrong-doer, or selfish, 
or mean, is cherishing an enemy of his country. Oh! if 
I could to-day bring out the biggest gun ever made, load 
it to the muzzle with knowledge and goodness, discharge 
it into the heads and hearts of these troublers of the coun- 
try, is there a boy that wouldn't give a light, or a girl 
that wouldn’t, if necessary, give me her new dress for 
wadding? But it can’t be done in that way. We must 
meet these enemies, book in hand, in the school-room ; 


of truth-telling, of generosity and love ; we must fight our 
battles hand to hand in our own lives, by resisting and 
overcoming every bad habit; and if each will overcome 
himself, then we will all have a good time together, and 
all be able to shout Mberty and independence orever!” 


Auswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are the answers to the puzzles, ete., in 


the June number, page 229. No. 30%. Mustrated Rebus.— 
Always be grateful for the gifts you possess....No. 308. 
Mlustrated Rebus.—I would not live always....No. 309. 


Arithmetical Problem.—The man who owned the five 
loaves should receive all the money, and should also re- 
ceive one-seventh of a dollar from the man who owned 
the two loaves....The following have sent in answers to 
puzzles, ete., published in previous numbers. <A. F. 
Curtis, Charles P. Anderson, A. E. Smith, A. B. Leach, 
Adam Corell, Jr., ‘* Crescent and Star,’ Sarah Dowland, 
James Ferguson, Lorin Morrison, J. M. Wheeler, G. A. 
Arnold, L. W. Wright, Howard Harris, F. Armstrong. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 310. Melagram.—This word means achange in a 
letter. The puzzle is made by describing a word, then 
changing a letter in the word, and describing the new 
word, leaving the reader to find out what the words are, 
by the descriptions given. Thus: A word of four letters 
surrounds the earth and marks the course of the sun. It 
also sometimes embraces a lady. Change its first letter, 
and it will be found in an animal's back, also on a gen- 
tleman’s coat; sometimes on the dinner table, and fre- 
quently ina dispute. Change the first letter again, and 
it givesa sound, but change the first letter once more, and 
it can give none. What are the words of this Metagram ? 





311. Llustrated Rebus.—Quotation from a poem. 


No. 
No. 312. Mathematical Problem for the younger pupils. 


Deposit one cent in a bank, and double the amount de- 
posited for one year—as, one cent the first week, two 
cents the second week, four cents the third week, and so 
on for fifty-two weeks. Tow many farms of three hun- 
dred acres each, at seventy-five dollars per acre, could 
you buy with the money deposited through the year? 
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No. 313. Picture Conundrum.—Why is this unforta- 





we must shame them out of the land by good examples 


nate cat like some of our well-known authors? 
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“OUT TOO §800ON.”—From a Parntine By J. C. BEARD.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Mrs. Croak had three children, Pert, Dodger, and Bright. 
Their portraits are in the picture above. They lived ina 
nest which Mr. and Mrs, Croak had built near the top of 
a tall pine tree, in a lonely wood. Mr. Croak died shortly 
after his children were born. He lost his life while at a 
feast, where he eat so much that he could not travel very 
nimbly, and his enemy found and shot him. Mrs. Croak 
dressed in black, like a faithful widow, worked hard to 
rear the children alone, and tried to teach them all she 
knew, which was not a little. One day when she had 
flown away to pick up a nice dinner of grubs and corn for 
her darlings, Pert began to grow uneasy. “I’m tired of 
always staying here,” said he; “let's get out and look 
around,” and he began to hop over the backs of his 
brothers, ‘ You'll break your neck,” said Dodger, as 
Pert scrambled up on to the edge of the nest. But Pert 
gave a spring and fluttered his wings as he had seen his 
mother do, and got safely on toa branch above. “Oh! 
its splendid here!” he cried, as he looked out over the 
tops of the trees ; and Dodger and Bright seeing he seemed 
safe, managed to clamber up beside him, Just then Mrs. 
Croak came swiftly flying heme. She was so astonished 
at secing them on their high and dangerous perch, that 
she let their dinner fall from her mouth, and at once 
gave them a lecture for their disobedience in leaving the 
nest when she was absent. Pert talked back saucily, and 
said he thought he was getting big enough to take care 
of himself. Dodger excused himself by blaming Pert, 
but Bright listened humbly and promised not to do so 
any more. I cannot say exactly how it happened, but 
one day not long after this a boy found a young crow at 
the foot of the tree, just able to caw feebly once or twice, 
and then it died—and this was the end of naughty Pert. 
No doubt he lost his life by not minding his mother. 








Bright and Dodger must be alive, I think, for there are 
two very mischievous crows that steal much corn from 
the fields around the woods where they were born, and 
the boys say they have never been able to get a shot at 
either of them. They probably were careful to follow 
their mother’s teachings, and grew to be as wise as she. 


What isa Tear? 


Mostly water. If some day when you have a “good 
crying spell’? the tears be all saved, and put into the 
hands of a skillful chemist, he will be able to show you 
what else they contain. There will be a little of a slimy 
substance called mucus, a little salt, some soda, phos- 
phate of soda (that is, phosphorus and oxygen united with 
soda), and phosphate of lime. These substances give 
the salt taste to tears. If a tear be allowed to fall upon 
a piece of glass, the water in it will evaporate, and leave 
the solid parts. When examined through a good mi- 
croscope, these solid matters will be seen arranged in 
lines crossing each other, looking somewhat like small 
fish bones. Tears are extracted from the materials which 
make up the blood, by a gland, which is situated 
above the eyeball and underneath the upper eyelid, on 
the side nearest the temple. Six or seven exceedingly 
small channels flow under the surface of the eyelid, dis- 
charging their contents a little above the delicate carti- 
lage which supports the lid. Itis these channels or canals 
that carry the tears intothe eye. But tears do not flow only 
at certain moments and under certain circumstances, as is 
supposed; their flowis continuous; all day and all night, 
although less abundantly during sleep, they trickle softly 
from their slender sluices, and spread glistening over the 
surface of the pupil and the eyeball, giving them a bright 


| 
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and limpid look whichis one ofthe signs of health, Itis 
the ceascless movement and the contraction of the eyelids 
that effect the regular spreading of the tears, and the 
flow of these has need to be constantly renewed in the 
way just mentioned, because tears not only evaporate 
after a few seconds, but also are carried away through 
two little drains, called * lachrymal ducts,’ and situated 
in the corner of the eye near the nose. Strong emotions, 
especially of sorrow, sometimes cause the flow of tears 
to be more abundant than can be readily carried away by 
the ducts ; then they overflow the lower eyelid and trickle 
down the check. When you have not very good cause 
for such abundant tears, it may help to dry them by think- 
ing of the curious arrangement by which they are pro- 
vided to keep the eye washed clean and in good order. 


A Peculiar Taste.—At the dinner given by Pro- 
fessor Gamgee to test the quality of the meat preserved 
for months by his process, a gentleman was asked his 
opinion of the meat, after having eaten of it, cooked in 
various ways. ‘The mutton is most exceilent,”? was the 
reply, ‘ but I think,’’ continued he, ‘‘that I could detect & 
peculiar taste in the fowls; the process probably affected 
the flesh a little.” The reader will join in the smile 
which followed, when informed that the mutton alone 
had been prepared by Gamgee’s process; the fowls had 
been brought fresh from the market, and had received no 
treatment, except the roasting, to change their flavor. 

The best thing to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; to 
your opponent, tolerance ; toa friend, your heart ; to your 
to a father, deference ; to your 


child, a good example: 
proud of you; to 


mother, conduct that will make hea 


yourself, respect; to all -men, at all times. charity. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WasninaTon, May 9, 1868, 

To WueELer & WILson, of New York: 

srrs: Tue Department has received ONE GOLD MEDAL, 
awarded to your firm, on Sewing and Button-hole Ma- 
chines, at the Paris Universal Exposition of 1S67. 


Your obedient servant, 
WItiram H. SEwarp. 


FINE 


WATCHES 


We desire to call the attention of Watch buyers to the 
very fine Watches made by the AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
of Waltham, and known as the 
3-4 PLATE, 16 SIZE. 

To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their command, 
and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, not less 
than for the greater excellencies of mechanical and scientific 
correctness ‘of design and execution, these Watches will 
compare favorably with the best made in any country. In 
this country the mannfacture of such Watches is not even 
attempted except at Waltham. 

For sale by all respectable dealers, 

KR — & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, Kew York. 


C Oo. D. 
ANERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 


Now universally acknowledged the Best and Cheapest 
Watch in the WORLD. 

I will send to any address by Express a genuine WAL- 
THAM WATCII, Chronometer Balance, Extra Jeweled, and 
in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on delivery, accom- 
panied with certificate of American Watch Company, guar- 
anteeing it to be in all respects as represented. The buyer 
to have privilege of examination in the possession of Ex- 
press Company. The purchaser is reminded that the price 
named is only asmall advance on that asked for the bogus 
watch of unknown make, of no real value and dear at any 
price, and manufactured only for the purposes of fraud and 
deception, necessarily sold under fictitious names, and in 
such manner that the real swindler’s name continues wholly 
unknown, and consequently redress becomes impossible. 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer to 
pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, No. 157 Fulton-st., New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


x 
For Farmers and Others, 
WE ARE SELLING THESE CELEBRATED 
Watches at_ agreat reduction from former prices, 
= will send our descriptive bse list to any address upon 
plication, Silver Hunting Watches as low as $18. Gold 


eating Watches at $70. Bg ress in full 
HOWARD & CU., No. 6:9 Broadway, New York City. 


COLGATE & COS 
AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE 
SOAP, 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate Skin 














of Females and Infants. 
Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Sais, 


ONE OUNCE OF GOLD. 


ie} be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
ae Bappitt’s Lion Corre.” This Cotfee is roasted, 
Pe TY and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the “United States Government.” All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance, 
nily should use it, as it is fitteen to twenty per cent 
stronger than other pure “Coffee.” For sale everywhere, 









If your grocer does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it 
for you, send your orders direct to the factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, M94 7, 68, 69, 79, 72 and 74 Washington-street, 
New York 


PRINCE & COS. | 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS | 





AND MELODEON: 
i orty thou sahd arenowinuse 
iBUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. | 








UST Th grag —RECORD OF HORTI- 
@ CUI RE, No.2. By A. S. FULLER, post-paid, $1.00. 
Rn tECOR D OF HORTICULTU RE, No. 1, post-paid, $1.00. 

W. WOODWARD, Publisher ‘of Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Books, 37 Park Row, New York. Send for a 
Catalogue. 


POT GROWN 





For full information in ref- 
erence to these plants,see 28th, 
QIth, 30th, 53d, 4th, and 55th 
Strawberry Plants, pages of ovr Small Fruit 
Catalogue, which will be 


Now 18 THE Time ‘ro Orper. forwarded to all applicants 
enclosing 10 cents. 


J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shaler's Family Scales 








Mave no weights to lose, and require no lifting, as with the 
old-fashioned steelyards and spring balances. 


They are Indispensable to the Housewife. 


Send for pamphlet containing descriptive price list, &e. 
Sce advertisement in M 4! Agriculturist, page 193. 2 
Manufactured by J. hi NASH & CO., 18 Howard-st., New- 
Hayen, Conn. Addres 
ALVAI oe ar nes General Agent, 
No. 82 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANO-FORTES, 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 Broadway, New York. 


Agents for our Wholesale Depots. 
H. M. HIGGINS, Chicago. 
GEO. HALL, Cleveland. 
A. & S. NORDHEIMER, Canada. 
REDINGTON & HOWE, Syracuse. 
EDWARD NENNSTIEL, St. Louls. 








Z 
The Universal Clothes-Wringer, 
lately improved with Rowell’s patent double gear and new 
clasp extension, soon saves its cost in labor and clothes. 
Sold every where. R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Courtlanut-st., New York, 





L. L. WHITLOCK’S All Nurseries in One, 
245 Broadway, New Yerk. 


A VALUABLE HOME LIBRARY. 
BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist, having 
preserved the electrotype plates of the back volumes of 
that paper, from the Sixteenth to the Twenty-sixth Vol- 
ume complete, can supply any or all of these as may be 
desired. These volumes contain more varied and inter- 
esting information on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in books 
costing three times as much money. They are profusely 
illustrated with the best of engravings, and in addition 
to the large amount of instructive reading matter for the 
older members of the Household, they contain a Special 
Department for the Boys and Girls. They, therefore, con- 
stitute in themselves a 


Most valuable Library for tho 





Farmer’s Family or for any 
other Itome. 


The price of these volumes, unbound, is $1.50 each, at 
the office, or $1.75, if sent by mail, as they must be post- 
paid.. The price of the same volumes, in neat cloth bind- 
ing, with gilt title on the back, is $2.00, at the office, or 
$2.50, if sent by mail. 

Address Ornance Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broad- 
way, New York City. - 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS, 


—o—— 


[Published and for sale it Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York, Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.]} 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture, . dinbene's a 1 50 
Allen's (2, L.) American Farm Book... -- 150 
Allen's (2. L.) a of tore Animals 1 
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J pcre mei Pomologr. bs Dr, J. A. Warder. 3 
American Rose Cul an Deucteatdecdataans 

American Weeds and Useful {oo piace 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.............sceeeee 10 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & _—- See 
Bement" 8 RONG RARCIEE coc. cacasece secosceectss eéee 










sommer's Method of Making Manures,......... ..ssee08 
Book of Evergreens, (J, Hoopes)... i 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy. 
Breck's New Book of Flowers.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide, ° 
Cobbett’s American Gardener......... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. 
Cole's) VebevtAt ims sais fe 4.0.ch. cdexscectanacccccesns 
Cotton Culture, (Lyman).............. 
Cotton Planter's Manual (Turner),..... ae 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland... ....... EH 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor.... aa 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor........... 2.006 


ae OD 


SRSSSSRSSSSSNARUSSRNSSRSSERSSsaUgs 










ee Wa rr ae ne ee Hee 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants. ..2 Volumes 

Dog and Gun (Hooper* a ped asotennes paper, S0c....cloth.. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening............s.seceeceees 6 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. E. ‘Waring, Giese 2 
Eastwood on Cranberr Wicdtatnkeusandene eeerovesevccece 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,............ « i 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture .........eceeces ee ae 
Plax CultarG. 2 acccosscsacece - , 50 
Frenel’s Farm Drainage 1 50 
Fuller's Grape Culturist. 1 50 
Fuller's Small Fruit Cuitaris a xesnibinsias 150 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist............-cececeeee “ 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson..... ........ 150 
Gregory on Squashes. .........ceeeeee sere eeeeees - 3» 
Guenonon Mileh Cows. vb) 





Harris’ Insects Injur iousto V egzetuation,clo., $4.00: extra : « 









Herhert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. .........cccccrnceccconce 

EN EL ccanek. sk easaunesnninesimncsensuseenioen es i 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry............ _ 
Johnston's Elements of Agricuitural Chemistry... 15 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses.............. 1 50 
Miles on the Horse's Fo0t..........-.cccccccoceonescoas 5 
MONE OFF UNG GIANG VINE.) ccescs-cccceucacertenete 1 00 
My Vineyard at Lakeview..........s000 eunave setahaes a La 
Norton's: Scientitie Acricwultuw® .....ccce cou escasee . ny 
SNOT SIN cn cnnp -cescdsnecescctccscevedganeeeaiecaunns 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres. .-paper, 80c.. 60 
Pardee on Strawberry © NHRNEG sc icsctec cis na exten is 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8, W. neenenae TRG ar 1 2% 
Pedder’s Land Measurer,...........00e000 #0 
Quinbv’s Mysteries of Bee ing a. Soe 
Randall's Sheep Husband ry..........ssececeeeeee eeeceee 1 50 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry...........00ese08 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... paper 30 cents...... cloth 60 
Rivers’ Miniatvre Fruit Garden.............ccccccuceeee 1 00 
Rural Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., nana; = Li Pee Each 1 50 


Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. ian 40 c,. bound 5 



































Schenck's Gardener's Text Book. . 15 
SRULINE MOMGC TNE: «... cncinnen sds 6s ode ccenaddeGpueeees rs] 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... < ..c0.....0-+ ccccces 156 
Thompson’ D FOOE GF AWMEs cc ccccccnncccssepasaseosce 1 00 
Tobacco Culture tit tt: Canine SA EAEs +s octnseneyn a 
Warder’s Hedges and VOTEIOONG, <oepecccctsas<.ccce LH 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. copsence 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ......cccceceeess sce sansper, 1 
Youatt oa the _ Da seiitene sai snvtinewactivesess 1 & 
Youatt on Sheep. os seoscesetec Seco ettinecdss 1 OF 
0. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Artiok Gaw PUR. «CII ies ccceeccvtpbdscseccts + 5 
Barry's Fruit MOET OQWINE Ceca. cs trdaed oe acean peianscesese 1 15 
Bement’s P ‘oulterer’s Companion... : een 2 CO 
Bridgeman'’s Young Gardener's Assistant.. 2 50 
Brandt's Age of Horses, (1. nglish or Germ: un) 50 
Burr's Vegetables ot Ainerica, 5 00 
Carpenter's and Joiner's Hand ‘Book (Holly) i 
Chemistry of the Farm, (Nichols)...... 13 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman's Complete Guide: coe 2OO 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, : adentaliad 8 00 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees of America, . ne $ 00 
POD DINER TOI vicncicencss <cdxscagwieansanan’ 5 00 
Flint (Charles 1.) on Grasses........6.eeee05 oe 2 50 
Flint’s Mileh Cows and Dairy Far aecaal ikea 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, ovo., 3 vols cectachebete 7 50 
Frank Forester's Fish and Fishing, bvo., 100 eng’s.. 5 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. $00 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist..........ccccccccsccccesce 1 50 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding aoe 
Gray's How Plants Grow . - 13 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol. -. 40 
Harazthy'’s Grape C ulture and Wine Making,........... 5 00 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter.. Glue «come eee 
pee pe rer 1 50 
Jaques’ M: anual of the Honse., sti 150 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 1 3 
Jennings on Cattle... ......... cece eee 1% 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry 175 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseas 1% 
Johnson's (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures............. 125 
Kathrina. By Timothy Titcomb...........000. 2. ceeeees 1 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ccceseseeeeees canes 2 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor R 3 by 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management aw OS 
Mayhew’'s Practical Book- or ate for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for do. do, oasuatn aasunanecds 1 20 
McMahon's American Gardener 250 
Morrell’s American Shepherd........ cements neni 173 
My Farm of Edgewood.,.......... sexaae etctacccassecacees 175 
Parkman's Book of Roses......... ......00++ sos tttere O@ 
Parsons on the Rose ; 1 0 
qainey. (Hon, Josiah) on Solling fC I, 

ED BI Bivic4 van. badd 2. Nnisabuccceaveetadscdaned Sencns 8 00 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden cocereee SHO 
TONGS GAP COW FIOW OED «5.6 ocecesscagsern, ccatcc++ cues 8 00 
Rural Church Architecture, Folio, in colors, 45 plaies.. Rn 0 

tural Stud OB. noscpvasececescceccegecsequecececeuecue 1% 
Scribner's Ready Reckor 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry. 200 
Strong’s Grape Culture... 3 00 
Yen Acres Knough., 1 
The Doz; ;, By Dinks, May hew, and Hutchinson. . 3 0% 
Tucker's Register of Rura SAMA. aca ce-soacaivane Bi] 
Vaux’s Vilin® ON COtInG a, occ ccccasss+> cccene csoucse 3 00 
Watson's Amerienan Home Garden .. ...... 2 00 
Wheeler's Rural Homes . s<eicaoels w-Slosse-w 6/5 sea a a 
Wheeler's Homes for the People. ........c0e0.cees eee +e. 300 
Woodwarda’s Cottages and Farm Houses.............-.+ 150 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses............ 2 50 
Woodward's Country Homes,, .... .....0ee ee ee ssvewscers 3D 
Woodward's Graperi¢s, @t0......000-+-- 1 30 
Youman's Household Setence.... 28 
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Advertisements, to bo sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the —— month 


ow 


TERMS — (cash before inse 


rtion): 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Lesa than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $3 per line. 


Page next to Reading Matter and last Page. 
agate line of space for cach insertion. 


$2.50 por 


No quack inedicines, secret remedies, lottcrics, gift enter- 
prises, humbugs, or doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards 
froin any parties who are not believed to be able and willing 
to fulfill what they promise, are admitted. The readers 
of the American Agriculturist therefore have confidence in, 
and patronize those who have advertisements here inserted. 





——————— — 


= ertisements on this page, $2. 00 per Agate’ line ati space.) 


LP LPD DT ~ 


Ametion Sale of Fine Blooded 
Dairy Stock. 


The third annual sale of thoroughbred and grade Alder- 
ney and Ayrshire Calves, Heifers, Cows and Bulls, will take 
place at the Farm of the subscriber, situated one halt miic 
from the Railroad Depot, in the © ity of New Loudon, Con- 
necticut, on Thursday, July 9th, 1858, Sale to commence at 
11 o'clock, A. M., and no postpouement on account of weath- 
er. 100 head of this celebrated stock will be sold as aboy e, 
without reaerve, to the highest bidder. 

About 2 head are thoroughbred Alderneys. 
25 Ayrshires, 


“ 22 “ “ Cross of the two bloods (Alderney and 
——- 

. 2” “ Grades, %, X¥, %, 15-16ths, 31- 

Terms, Cash on delivery o the stock. C atalogues on the 


aes -/ FITCH, 
New London, Conn. 


Fruits, Vegetables, Milk, Butter, Ac., 


Effectually preserved without Sugar, without cooking 
them, and without air-tighting the jars or cans, by a new, 
cheap, healthful, and effectual method, that of the American 
Fruit Preserving Powders. These powders are the Spear’s 
Sotmtion, greatly improved by virtue of two new pate nts, 

Samples of Raspberries, Currants, &c., one year old, pre- 

served by these Powders, without cooking and without air- 
tighting, have been on Exhibition at the office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist since March 12th, 1868, have been frequent- 
ly opened, and much exposed, and are now in perfect condi- 
tion, flavor exceeding any preserved by cooking or air-tight- 
ing method, and reti ining x their fall natur: ul color,unchanged, 

c ircular sent free, ora “Manual of : ages, containing full 
description and directions for prese r ‘ving suid articles, sent 
for 10 cents, 

These Preserving Powders are put upand sold for 50 cents 
per package; sent by mail for 75 ccnts—or we will send by 
mail, a small sample for trial— 2 
fruit—for scents. Also for sz ale hy Druaggists, Grocers, and 
General Dealers everywhere. It not found at — store, 
send direct to L. P. WORKALL, General Agent, 

No. 165 Chambers- St., New York, 


The Premium Harvester of America. 


day of sale. 











Awarded the Highest Premiums at the most 
important Field Trials ever held in any Country. 


20,000 Sold in a Single Season. 
90,000 Now in Use. 


Circulars forwarded by mail, 

Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
(Manufactory, Po'keepsic.) 165 Greenwicli-st., New York. 

AULTMAN, MILLER & CO., Akron, Oun10. 

A. P. RICHARDSON & CO., WorcrsTER, Mass. 


The American Hay Tedder. 


THE BEST and only perfect machine ever invented for 
Turning or Tedding Hay. 
Hay cut, cured, and stored in the Barn in One Day!! 


THE QUALITY OF monies H: Aro CROP VERY MUCH 


Very Great Ease of Draft. 

It is very LIGHT, and so SIMPLE and DURABLE that it 
CANNOT GET OUT OF REPAIR. 
BURT’S SELF-ADJUSTING 


HORSE HAY RAKE, 
MORE SIMPLE, MORE DURABLE, AND EASIER OF OPERATION 
than any other HORSE RAKE in the Market. 
MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass., and 53 Beekman-st., New York. 
Send for Illuminated Circular. 


TURNIP SEED FOR THE TRADE. 


Our Wholesale Catalogue of Turnip and other 
seeds adapted to the present season, is now ready for mail- 
ing to DEALERS ONLY. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnest., New York. 











L. L. WHITLOCK’S Horticultural Recorder, 
245 Broadway, New York. Specimen num- 


bers 15e., $1.50 per year. A.S. Fuller, Editor. } 


’ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Vegetable ‘Plants and Seeds 


FOR » 


Fall Crops. 


| Colery Plants (Incomparable Dwarf), $1 per 100; $4 per 
| 


EARLY. 





ugh for a few pounds of | 


| 





500; $6 per 1,000 ; $25 per 5,000; $40 per 10,000—larger quan- 
tities at epecial rates—of this variety from 20,000 to 40,000 
is grownonanacre. Full instructions for cultivating 
accompanying each package. 

Cabbage Plants, (Large Drumhead and Flat Dutch) 
fe. per 100; $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000. 

Cabbage Plants, (Red Dutch for Pickling) $1 per 100, 
$4 per 500; $6 per 1,000. 
Cauliflower Plants, ( 

$1 per 500; $6 per 1,000. 
By Express, carefully packed, so that they will reach the 
purehaser in perfect order, if the distance does not exceed 


Paris and Erfurt) $1 per 100; 


three days in the transit. 
Sent by Mail at 19c. per 109 additional. 


TUORNIP SEED 
BY MAIL. 


ow Aberdeen, Golden Ball, Red-top strap- 
leaf, White strap leat, Yellow Ruta-baga, White Ruta-baga, 
&c., &c., $1 per lb., 10c, per oz. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 
Gardens in South Bergen, N. J. 


mur CHAMPION 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


KEYSTONE CIDER & WINE MILL. 


Over 16,000 in Use and Approved, 


Early Dutch, Yeli 


Mor a3aoS 


“ATIMIV 


ORDER 





This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest 
of 1868, is made in the most perfect manner, with two tubs, 
and is well worthy the attention of all persons wanting such 
amachine. It has no superior in the market, and is the only 
mill that will properly grind grapes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 
I also make two sizes of superior 
PRESSES FOR BERRIES, &c. 


If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for 
one for you, or write for one yourself. Address the man- 
ufacturer, w.o. HICKOK, , Harr isbur Ss Pa. 


Aj | ellish Fruit. Basket. 


The owners of Mellish 
Fruit Basket and Wood- 
Paen Ware Patents are 
MV now ready to sell the 
right to manufacture 
goods underthem. For 
information apply to 

DAVID LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn, 


i: WHITLOCR'’'S 
isteatar and Horti- 
cultural Headquarters, 
245 Broadway, N. Y., 
where samples’ may be 
seen. 


The Clarke Raspberry 


Aspecialty. Buy the best, buy the genuine. Having dis 
posed of a large stock the past season to Nurserymen and 
dealers, and in ev ery instance to their satisfaction, I invite 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase the coming 
fall. My plants are propagated from a plant obtained six 
years since from the original stock, and are warranted gen- 
uine. LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 


ee Hyes®: ANDS AND WIVE 
something to their advantage by reading the 
PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, it $3 a year, or. in 
clubs of 10, “on trial.” from July to January, at $1 each. 

Address 8, R. W VELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 
See EK. 


“CABBAGES. are the best feed for milch cows, 
Burgess’s advertisement of plantsin June No., page 233. 
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Turnip Sced by Mail. 


The following varieties, the quality of which cannot be 
excelled, will be mailed post-paid, to apy address in the 
Union upon receipt of price aifixed: 





Red Top Strap Leaf Turnip. 





Long White, 


or Cow Horn. 















“ - 402. 8 oz. pound, 

Rariy White Dutch............. 10 cts. 85 cts 60 cts, 31. 
White Strap Leat......... , * » 6) * 1.00 
Red Top Strap Leaf... sd a oe 3 
Large White Globe. . id g * rf) 
Large White Nortolk z ec Eo rh) 
Yellow Aberdeen sh = a « 75 
Golden Ball (Robson’s)......... eae | 60 “ 1.00 
Large Yellow Globe, extra..... 10 * ss 60 * 1.00 
Large White, or Cow Horn...... 10 “ » * 60 “ 1.00 
Long White Prenehi:c.i.5.c00+04 a = + = ag 60 “ 1,00 
Swect German, extra fine....__. 7 a. * a * 1.00 
Yellow Finland. = oS > ia > 2.00 
German Teltow. ~ o * io * 2.00 
Serving d Yellow Sw as 2 2 ¢ rh 
1g’s Purple T op ae. besba’ nn a * 45 5 
BERUA-DAMR . o0s0000c0s000 a S 2 45 ° ve 
¢: ur ter" simp.Purple TopSwedeld0 “ 3 “ pie 1.00 
Prices for larger quantities to dealers, either in bulk or 


packets for retailing, will be given upon application, 

Our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden—containing about 150 pages closely 
printed matter, beautifully i] lustrated, mailed to all appll- 
cants enclosing 25 cents. Abridged Catalozne and Garden- 
er’s Almanac, gratis. Address K. BLISS & SON, 

1 Park ene and 151 ee st.. New Y ork, 
r, 231 Main-st., , Spring fleld, Mass, 


Turnip and other Seasonable Seeds 
By Mail. 





Turnip Seeds. 























2D. £02. 

SET DD ds iincnennsres enacaseseecdanes eeeeand $1.00 10 
orman Teltow. (HNG): ...cccccecesssscens oo. 2.00 20 
Nl 2) TRIP AUORE 0c ccnnnccccne+ sa: os  . 10 
White Strap-Leaf Flat....... 1,00 10 
White Fiat or Globe. 75 10 
Long W hite French. . 1.00 10 
New Loug Pure White.. . 1.00 10 
Oe Be a ree se 10 
Vertue’s New Long White.................. .. 1.50 10 
Long Yellow French [fine].............csecceee 1.50 10 
PEON NUR cha chs eassnenscasereinndssnnnseeaae 1.50 10 
Yellow Stone. J 10 
Yellow Aber deen... ; 10 

Robson's Golden Ball 1.00 10 
LE | arr Hy 10 
Improved Yellow Swedish, or Ruta-baga...... "5 10 
DVRS ROPE OMIES «ons ccvcacnyseyntesaenessesi.cc se 10 
Tg eo ee er rar 5 ahaa 10 
Skirving’s Ruta-baga,..........ceeeees seute eens 15 10 

. Roz 

Tone Green CocnMver, ..0<0sccccerseccctsassees 2. 20 
Green Curled Endive.... 3. 30 
Green Curled Scotch Kale a 15 
Wheeler's Tom Thumb Lettuce...............6+ 8.00 80 
Corn Salad 15 
White Naples Summer Radish.........cceceeees 2.00 20 
Scarlet Chinese Winter “ .. 8.00 30 
Round Leaved Spinach..........seeceeeeeeeeeeee : 10 
Priekic 10 
Karly Tom Thumb Peas.. 4 


McLean’s Little Gem ‘ 


Catalognes mailed : 
on application, 


J. a. THORBU RN &«0.. 
15 Johnest., New York. 


~ Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 


The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every Farmer and Gardener should have it. Cireu- 
lars sent on application. Price $2.50, cash with the order. 

For sale at the principal Agr, icultural Warchouses, and by 

REISIG & HEXAMER, 


New Castle, Westchester Co., N.¥ N.Y. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for r SALE. 
—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S., Canada, 
or South America. Send for Circular and Prices. Address 
JAMES YOUNG Jr. & CU., Marshallton, Chester Co. Pa. 
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DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


VARIATION 


OF 


NIMAIS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION, 





THE 





BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A, F.RS, &e. 


WITH A PREFACE 


TO THE 


AMERICAN EDITION 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 
that influence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 
ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, ete. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
facis that show the most 


All 


day, presenting an array of 


extraordinary amount of observation and research. 
the domestic animals, from horses aud cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 
ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 
greatest interest, 


Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 


men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partial enumeration of its 


contents: Pigs, CATTLE, SHEEP, Goats; Dogs AND 


Cats, Horses AND <Asszs; Domestic RabBsirs; Do- 


MEsSTIC PIGEONS; Fow1Ls, Ducks, GEESE, PEACOCK, 


TURKEY, GUINEA Fown, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH ; 


HiVE-BEES ; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS; CEREAL 
AND CULINARY PLANTS; Fruits, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


FLowers, Bup VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 


oR ATAVISM, CROSSING. ON THE Goop EFFECTS OF 
CROSSING, AND ON THE Evin EFFEcTS OF CLOSE INTER- 
BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, Laws 


OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED). 


SENT POST-PAID, 655 vices scence cevceesseePRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 


245 Broadway, New York City. 








A few of the notices by the Press, of Darwin’s Great 
Work, The Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication, are here given: 


Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary writer, #nd has not been 
content to expand his earlier and more general state- 
ments. His recital of curious facts is enlivened and illus- 
trated throughout by thought; his principles and argu- 
ments everywhere rest solidly upon observed fact. 

The reader is frequently led up in thought, within sight 
and hearing, as it were, of the very workshop of Nature. 
Glimpses are given of wonderful prospects, passing sug- 
gestions of thoughts almost too bold for expression, or 
profound analogies are embodied in illustrations which 
might be expanded into theories. 

Every chapter is full of facts. They are the substance 
of the whole work. No room is lost by the theories. 
They serve as a system for arranging the facts, of which 
the book seems to contain more than could possibly be 
compressed into the same space,-if it contained nothing 
else. 

Messrs. Judd & Co. have done justice to the work, and 
credit to themselves, by the elegance and accuracy of 
this reprint. It is as pleasant to read as the English 
edition, and more convenient to handle than that, which 


costs twice as much. [New York Hvening Post. 


While eminently valuable as contributions to science, 
these volumes will be found a source of much interest and 
instruction to the mere lover of nature. For example, 
in the case of the domestic pigeon, Mr. Darwin has de- 
scribed fully all the chief races, their history, the amount 
and nature of their differences, and the probable steps by 
which they have been formed. We have also the fullest 
discussion and information regarding domestic dogs and 
cats, horses and asses, pigs, cattle, sheep and goats. 

[Scottish American Journal. 


Messrs. Orange Judd & Co, have laid the public under 
obligation by their prompt and handsome reprint of Dar- 
win’s last work. Whether the reader agrees or not with 
the peculiar views of the author upon the great problems 
involved, there can be no two opinions of the value of 
these volumes as a storehouse of the results of observa- 
tions concerning our domestic animals and plants, far 
more elaborate and complete than can elsewhere be found. 
We can testify also that the work is a fascinating one for 
perusal.—[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston), 


The publishers have done a great service to science in 
reproducing this most recent work of Darwin’s in a 
handsome and, for so elaborate a work, a cheap form. 

He (Darwin) goes where his facts lead him, and of these 
he has an immense, but intelligibly arranged number; 
and has thus given to the breeder of animals, or the prop- 
agator of new varieties in the vegetable world, a treatise 
of great practical value, explaining all the laws of varia- 
tion and selection that have thus far been definitely fixed. 

[Newark Advertiser. 


It is a work which will command universal attention, 
and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether 
engaged in stock-raising only, or in the cultivation of the 
soil in general.—[Forney’s (Phila.) Weekly Press. 


The book presents the most remarkable collection of 
facts, methodically arranged, concerning our domestic 
animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this 
alone, it is of the highest value.—(S¢. Louis) Journal of 
Agriculture. 


Whatever may be thought of Prof. Darwin’s peculiar 
theories, there can be no doubt that his works form a 
large and important addition to human knowledge. In 
the present volumes his theory is connected with a vast 
variety of interesting and important facts, which have 
great practical value apart from the hypothesis they are 
brought forward to sustain,—[ Boston Transcript. 


The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practi- 
cal agriculturist, and the student of natural history. The 
immense collection of facts which it presents in illustra- 
tion of the scientific views of the writer, are of singular 
interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of 
which he is the most able and earnest advocate, and in 
its present form, the original expounder. 

Mr. Darwin’s modesty is no less remarkable than his 
candor. He is an exainple of the humility which belongs 
to genuine science, and is the condition of high intel- 
lectual attainments. The execution of his work is in 
harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Written 
ina style of eminent simplicity, artlessness, and sincer- 
ity, free from abstruse reasonings or pedantic refinements, 
it must prove singularly attractive to the lovers of nature 
no less than to the scientific student. 

[New York Tribune. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORK, 


——e>e——— 


THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





BY 
JOSIAIL HOOPES, Wesrcuester, PA. 
Including Propagation, Cultivation, 


Description of Varieties and their 
Adaptability to Different Situations. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS: 

A very complete and every way admirable treatise on 
the Conifere, or cone-hearing plants, is The Book of 
Evergreens. Mr. Hoopes has devoted many years of labor 
and attention to the beautiful class of trees treated of, 
and his work, which is copiously illustrated, must at 
once become an authority. We shall be glad also, if it 
induces any toa closer study of trees, and to a further 


ornamentation of their houses with them. 
[Springfida Republican. 


The value of this volume consists in its being both a 
labor of love and of duty. The author, having devoted 
a life to the study of trees and plants as a practical horti- 
culturist, records here his views and experiences. Mr. 
Hoopes has studied all the treatises which bear on his 
subject, and availed himself of the assistance of many 
scientific friends, as well as recorded his own experience. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and alto- 
gether the work has all the characteristics of an authori- 
ty on the subject it so minutely and comprehensively 
treats.—[ Boston Transcript. 


It is a practical treatise on the Coniferawe, or cone-bear- 
ing plants, describing them in all their families, and 
their best culture, management, and so forth, and is well 
illustrated. It fills a vacant niche, and every intelligent 
culturist of trees should have and use it. 

[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). 


The work was evideutly prepared with great care and 
pains, and embodies the results of years of close obser- 
vation and study. It is one of great value to the agri- 
culturist and landscape gardener, and of special interest 
to all who care to know anything of the flora of the globe. 
To those who wish to raise trees, it is an indispensable 
hand-book.—[Liberal Christian. 


It is undoubtedly the most complete American work of 
the kind in print. Itis well illustrated and handsomely 
printed.—[ Boston Journal. 


We have examined this handsome book with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction. The author has pur- 
sued a very desirable plan in his work, giving sufficient 
scientific information to meet the wants of the botanical 
student, and yet the work is sufficiently elementary in 
explaining terms and points about plant structure, and 
systems of classification,—in short, plain enough to meet 
the wants of every reader. It is printed in neat style, 
with thick covers and beveled edges, and a large number 
of very superior illustrations.—[Journal of Agriculture. 


435 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE $3.90. 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 


The work is now ready. 
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VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. I Sr Sn nae AMERICAN 
so HORTCCTTURAL ANNEAL AGRICULTURAL NMC 


SECTS INJURIOUS 


TO VEGETATION. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM IARRIS, 


THADDEUS M. D. 





Enlarged and improved, with additions from 


the authors manuscripts and original notes. 
Illustrated by engravings drawn from nature un- 


der the supervision of 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
Edited by 


CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachuscits State Board of 
Agriculture. 
CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER Il. 
INTRODUCTION. —INSECTS DEFINED. BRAIN 

AND NERVES. AIR PIPES AND BREATHING 
HOLES. HEART AND BLOOD. METAMORPHOSES 
ORK TRANSFORMATIONS. CLASSIFICATION; OR- 
DERS AND GROUPS. 
CHAPTER Il. 
COLEOPTERA.-BEETLES. SCARAB-ZIANS. GROUND- 
BEETLES. TREE BEETLES. COCKCHAFERS. FLOW- 
ER, STAG, SPRING, TIMBER, CAPRICORN, LEAF- 
MINING, AND TORTOISE BEETLES. CHRYSOME- 
LIANS. CANTHARIDES. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


ORTHOPTERA.—EARWIGS. COCKROACHES. SOOTH- 





SAYERS. WALKING-STICKS OR SPECTRES. MOLE, | 
FIELD, CLIMBING, AND WINGLESS CRICKETS. | 
GRASSHOPPERS. KATYDID. LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER Iv. 
HEMIPTERA. —BvuGs. sQuAsH BUG. CLINCH- 
BUG. PLANT BUGS. HARVEST FLIES. TREE- 
HOPPERS. VINE HOPPERS, PLANT-LICE. AMERI- 


CAN BLIGHT. BARK-LICE. 


CHAPTER V. 
LEPIDOPTERA.—cATERPILLARS. BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS. HAWK-MOTHS. ZGERIANS OR BOR- 
ING CATERPILLARS. MOTHS. CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS. LEAF-ROLLERS. FRUIT, BEE,CORN, 
CLOTHES, AND FEATHER-WINGED MOTHS, 
CHAPTER VI. 
HYMENOPTERA. — STINGERS AND  PIERCERS. 
SAW-FLIES AND SLUGS. ELM, FIR, AND VINE 
SAW-FLY. ROSE-BUSH AND PEAR-TREE SLUGS. 





HORN-TAILED WOOD WASPS. GALL FLIES. BAR- 
LEY INSECT AND JOINT WORM. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DIPTERA. —GNATS AND FLIES. 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. GALL-GNATS. 
SIAN, WHEAT, AND RADISH FLIES. 
WINGED GALL-FLIES, AND FRUIT FLIES. 


MAGGOTS AND 
HES - 
TWO- 


APPENDIX.—THE ARMY WORM. 
Published in two beautiful editions; one plain, 

with steel engravings, 8vo, extra cloth, $4.00; the 

other in extra cloth, beveled boards, 

gravings colored with great accuracy, $6.00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


red edges, en- 





245 Broadway, New-York. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


It con- 


The second number of this serial is now ready. 
tains a popular record of horticultural progress during 
articles from 


the past year, besides valuabl 


EMINENT HORTICULTURISTS. 
Among those who cuntributed to its pages are 
HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
PETER HENDERSON, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
JOSIAH HOOPES, 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 
GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR VAN KEUREN, 
DOCTOR JOILN A. WARDER, 
S. B. PARSONS, 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, 
GEORGE SUCH, 
ANDREW 8. FULLER 
eS JOHN SAUL, 
JAMES VICK, and 
other well known pomological and floricultural writers. 
The engravings, which have been prepared expressly 


for the work, are numerous, and make it the 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED | 





| By Jonn W. Dove 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERY Bul. 


and contains much of inter- 


This volume is now ready 
Besides the general record of 


article 


est to every agriculturist. 


agricultural progress, it has a valuable on 


Factory Dairy Practice, 


Secretary of the 
h he 


and the most 


Ameri- 
the 


approved ap- 


By GarpneErR B. WEEKs, Exq., 


can Dairymen’s Association, in whic discusses 


reasons for the best practice 


paratus, buildings, ete., fully illustrated, end is equally 


interesting to the practical dairyman and to the novice. 


Sewers and Earth Closets 


In their redations to Agriculture, by Col. Geo. E. Wartne. 


Winter Wheat, 


Describing, with engravings, new and valuable varieties, 


by JoserH Harnis end Joun JouNns Ton ;—one upon 


Scythes and Cradles, 


LAs, (fully illustrated ;) also articles on 


Horse Breaking and on Bitting Colts, by Saw. 


' 


work of its kind ever published in this or any other coun- 


It contains Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
Sent 


try. 
and Florists, and other useful matters of reference. 


post-paid. Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 ‘Broadway, New Vork. 


COTTON CULTURE. 
BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 
WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON 


COTTON SEED AND ITS USES. 
BY J. R. SYPHER. 
CONTENTS. 

PART I. 
THE COTTON FARM.—ITS STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, 
AND LABORERS. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL AND PLANTING. 

HOW THE CROP Is TO BE CULTIVATED. 

COTTON PICKING. 

GINNING, BALING, AND MARKETING. 

THE COTTON PLANTER’S CALENDAR. 

PART II. 
QUALITY, EXTENT, AND CHARACTER OF COT- 
TON LANDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF COTTON. 

IMPROVED AND SCIENTIFIC CULTURE. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF COTTON CULTIVATED IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 

HOW TO REALIZE THE MOST FROM A CROP. 

VALUE OF COTTON AS A PLANT, AND ITS USES. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF COTTON. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON SEED OIL. COTTON SEED CAKE, 

SENT POST-PAID. - - PRICE $1.50. 


ORANCE JUD» & CO., 
245 Brcadway, New York. 


the wants of American Farmers, superior 











illustrated ;) on Recent Progress 
f.S. W. 


F. Heavy, Esq., 
in Agricultural Science, by Pr 
Veterinary 
Affec 


Valuable Tables for Farmers and others 


JOHNSON ; 


on Commercial Fertilizers, Medicine and 


Jurisprudence, Progress of Invention ting Agricul- 


ture. 5 eee 
It is intended that the work shall be practical, excellent 
in the beauty of its illustrations, and in its adaptation to 
to anything of 
the kind heretofore published. 

Agricultaral 


like the 


containing an Almanac 


In its general features it is 


Annual for 1867, and Calendar, 


and there is added a list of dealers in Agricultural 


Implements, Seeds, ctc. Sent post-paid. Price, fancy 
paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 — New York. 








HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS 
BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM IERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRA'TED. 
CONTENTS. 

How to Breed a Horse. 
Ponies—Different Breeds. 

How to Breed Mules. 
How to Buy a Horse. 
How to Feed a Horse. 
How to Croom a Horse. 
How to Break a Horse. / 
How to Physic a Horse. 
How to Shoe a Horse. 
How to Ride a Horse, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.%. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ORANCE JUDD & CGO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


—_--§Oo——— 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 
THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES. 
By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 


HISTORY. 

PROPACATION. e 
BUDS, CUTTINGS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION; PLANTING. 
CULTURE & PRUNING. 
RIPENING & PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 

The latest and best book on Apples. 


SENT POST-PAD, - pr fe PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 
By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 
Growing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 
Cuttings in Open Air. 
How to Make Layers. 
Crafting the Grape. 
Hybridizing, Crossing. 
Soil, Situation, Planting. 
Insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 
Vaiuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By 8S. M. SAUNDERS. 

This valuable little work contains articles on the 
following, and other subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

Origin. 
Poultry Houses. 
Feeding of Poultry. 
Breeding of Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening Poultry. 
Diseases of Fowls. 
Preferable Breeds. 
Feeding of Ducks. 
Poultry for Exhibition. 
SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, paper 40c., cloth %5c. 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 
The following are titles of a few of the chapters. 


WHAT IS PEAT? 
ITS FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 
CHEMICAL CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL USE. 
PEAT AS FUEL. 
ITS VALUE. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - -  PRIOE, $1.25. 


‘SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
It tells all about 

STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
DWARF CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 
COOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 


This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. ; 
SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden, 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLe 
OF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book howto make money from 
your Garden. 


SENT POST-PAID, - + + - PRICE, $1.50. 


—_—— 


THE GRAPE VINE. 
By PROF. FREDERICK MOHR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
STRUCTURE. 
PRUNING. 
TRAINING. 
MANURINC. 
INJURIES TO VINES. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
PROPACATION. 
HYBRIDIZATION. 
VARIETIES. 


Translated from the German by “ Horticola,”’ and ac- 
companied with hints on the Propagation and General 
Treatment of American Varieties. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - = - 


PRICE, $1.00. 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 
A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 
It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats : 


DRAINING. 
CATTLE. 


FRUITS. 
FLOWERS. , 
VECETABLES. 
HOCT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
The Kitehen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 


TNTINT SIO THO TINT 
DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
and Rural Architecture, 

By the late A. J. DOWNING. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly Mustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. Svo. 
pp. 534. 

Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Gardening. 

Wood and Plantations. 
Deciduous Ornamenta! Trees. 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. 

Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rura! Architecture. 
Embeliishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Progress of Gardening since Mr. 
Downing’s Death — Directions for mak- 
ing a Country Piace — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—Italian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, ctc., ctc. 

SENT POST-PAID, - + + + PRICE, $6.50. 


AMERICAN WEEDS 
and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
tevised, with additions, 
BY PROF, GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks on Weeds. 
Structural Botany. 
Analytical Key to 
Natural Orders. 
Botanical Classification. 
Botanical Terms. 
Authors’ Names. 
Botanical Names. 
English and Foreign Names. 
Names of Plants Illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.%. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden. 


3y THOMAS RIVERS. 
This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks ef long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 
CONTENTS. 
DWARF APPLES. 
PEARS. 
APRICOTS. 
CHERRIES. 
PLUMS. 
CURRANTS. 
FICS. 
FILBERTS. 
SMALL CARDENS. 
CITY YARDS. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, 1.00. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JOSEPH BRECK. 
We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. The following are 
some of the subjects treated: 
Utility of Flowers. 
Vitality of Seeds. 
Planting. 
Bedding. 
Protection. 
Bouquets. 
Training. 
Flower Gardens. 
Lawns. 








SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $5.00. 


Fiowering Shrubs. 


SENT POST-PAID,~ - - PRICE, $1.%. 
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A NEW WORK, 
THE 
PERCHERON HO 
] } a0 | ; 
| TRANSLATED FROM ‘THE FRENCH OF 
? CHARLES DU HUYs, 
> : . 5 e Author of the “Dictionary of the Pure Race” « Trotters 
ENDLESS AMUSEMENT Cummings & Miller. | * The Horse Breeder's Guide ;” ete, is 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandalls Improved Building Blocks, 
which have been deseribed in a former number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, furuish «a most attractive amusement for 
children. They are very simple in construction, will stand 
years of children’s handling without breaking, and give 





renewed pleasure daily, 


CHURCHES, 


DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
FENCES, 


FURNITURE, ete., 
in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
tinished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the uAgriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for theirsale. In offering them to 
parents for the instruction and amusement of their children, 
we feel that we are doing them a service which cannot be 
fully appreciated until they have seen the blocks in their 
a beautiful and lasting 





wonderful combinations, affording 
toy to the prattling infant, and serving as a delightful study 


and pastime for the older ones of the family. 
The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing 
Price 
Extra, 
A liber- 


a set, and acard giving various designs of buildings. 
per Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00; No. : No. 3, $1.00. 
Maple Finish, No. 1, $5.00 ; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50, 
al discount will be made to dealers, Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr., 
Envineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 






CONTENTS. 
Land to be Drained. 
How Drains Act. 
How to Lay Out Drains. 
How to Make Drains. 
How to Take Care of Drains. 
What Draining Costs. 
Will it Pay ? 
How to Make Tiles. 
Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 
House and Town Drainage. 
A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID,~ - PRICE, $1.50. 


MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
QUEENS. 
DISEASES. 


ANCER OF BEES. 
ENEMIES. 
w 


COLONIES. 
WINTERING. 


BREEDINC. 
HIVES. 
PASTURACE. 
THE APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDING. 
MOTH WORM. 
SWARMINC. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - = PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 


245 Broadway, New York City. 





Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 

Your attention fs invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing ecale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with $382 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
It is 11 


taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 


cut stone work, &c., &e. by 14 inches in size, con- 
separately would cost hundre.!s of dollars, 
SENT VPOST-PAID, 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Price 810.00. 





Modern American Architecture. 
BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
ENTIRELY NEW WORK 
DESIGNS AND PLANS 


For Villas, 


Churches, School-Houses, &¢., &c, 


AN 


Farm-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, 
With Fifty-five orig- 
inal plates, giving in detail, 

PLANS AND !LLUSTRATIONS 
suited toall parts of the country. In sending for this 
work, it should be 
**Modern American Architecture” 
“Architecture,” by the same authors, which is advertised 
above. 

SENT POST-PAID. - 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE $10.00, 


books mentioned below will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York City. 


Either of the 


Orions: How to Raise them Profitably, 
_ ae RCT 30 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
No more valuable work of its size was 
Neat paper covers. 


of the country. 
ever issued, Octayo, 32 pp. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we Made by it...............-80 


From the Twelfth London Edition, with an introduc- 
tion for the American Edition. This work has already 
had an immense sale, both in England and in this 
country. It is written by a lady, and while couveying 
many useful suggestions, it has almost the interest of 
a romance. 12mo, 126 pp. New Edition, Price in 
neat paper covers, 20c.; bound, 60 cents, 


Pardee on Strawberry Culture........ 75 
A Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry; with 
a Description of the Best Varieties. Also, Notes on 
the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, and 
Grape, By R.G, Parver, Cloth, 12mo, 157 pp. 


Randall’s Sheep Hushandry........$1.50 


With an account of the different Breeds of Sheep; 
Selecting the Best for Wool and for Mutton; Rules for 
Crossing ; Practical Details for Rearing; Summer and 
Winter Management; Treating Diseases; with New 
Chapters by Henry 8. Randall and G. W. Kendall on 
Sheep Husbandry in Texas, with Portraits of different 
Breeds, Illustrations of Sheep Folds, and other Articles 
in Sheep Husbandry. Octavo, 338 pp, 





stated that Cummings & Miller's | 
ix wanted, instead of 








| WIS 


FINELY TL LUUSTRATED, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


REARING, 
PERCHERON 


PRODUCTION, 
OF THE 


AND IMPROVEMENT 
HORSE. 


PART FIRST. 


GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE PER. 
CHERONS. 

GLANCE AT PERCHE. 

SKETCH OF THE PERCHERJS RACE, 


ORIGIN OF THE TERCHERON, 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PERCHERON RACE. 


DUE TO CONTACT 
RACE, 


MODIFICATION 
BRITTANY 


FIRST 
WITH THE 
CONDITIONS UNDER WICH THEY ARE BRED, 
THE DEGENERACY OF 
HORSE. 


CAUSES OF THE PER- 


CHERON 


STARTING POINT OF THIS DEGENERATION, 
PART SECOND. 
OF THE MEANS OF REGENERATING THE 
PERCHERON ILORSE. 
REGENERATION OF THE* PERCHERON BREED. 
REGENERATION OF THE BREED THROUGH 
ITSELF OR BY SELECTION. 


CONSANGUINITY. 


OUGHT THE GRAY COAT OF THE PERCHERON 
TO BE INFLEXIBLY MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE PURE, AND WITHOUT INTERMIX- 
TURE THE THREE TYPES OF THE PER- 
CHERON RACE—THE LIGHT WORSE, THE 


INTERMEDIATE HORSE. 
BY MEANS 


DRAFT-HORSE, THE 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED 
OF FOREIGN CROSSINGS, 


THE ARAB CROSS. 


THE ENGLISIT CROSS. 


IMPROVEMENT BY MEANS OF THE STUD- 


BOOK, 
RECAPITULATION. 


PART THIRD. 
INFORMATION TO STRANGERS WISHING TO 
BUY PERCHERON HORSES. 
FOOD AND BREEDING. 
TRADE. GLANCE AT THE MOST CELEBRATED 
BREEDING DISTRICTS. 
| SPEED AND BOTTOM OF THE PERCHERON 


HORSE. 
TESTS OF SPEED OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 
TESTS OF ENDURANCE OF THE PERCHERON 
HORSE. 


SENT POST-PAIB, . _ PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York: 
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Packer’s Patent Stump Extractor and Wall 






Builder. 
We believe this machine to he unequaled for power, ease 
of working, conve ei and durability. Send tor Des - 


tive Cit Addre 
ACKE it & FISH, Mystic River, Conn. 


AIN TS for F ARMERS Sand obhere —The Grafton 
Mineral Paint Co, are now manufacturing the Be 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; itis 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural imp lements, Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships, 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufae turer having 
used 5,000 Dbis, the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose 
is unsurpasse d for body, ibility, elasticity, and adhesive- 
ness. Price #6 per bbl. ‘of ‘ 00 lbs. whic h will supply a farm- 
er for years to come, Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora circular which gives full par eulars. None genuine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Gratton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can ee the Paint and remit the money on receipt 
of the goods, Adare 
DANIEL B IDWE LL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 


Asbest 


This indestructible mineral differs from all others in pos- 
sessing soft flexible fibers, resembling silk 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


Prepared ready for use, and forms, when applied with a 
brush, a strong, elastic, waterproof, and fibrous covering, 
resembling felt. Is pa ticularly valuable for Shingle loots, 


Asbestos Cement 


Isa material of similar nature, of proper consistency to be 
applied with a trowel for cementing joints and fissures in 
wood, stone, and met: us, We guarantee it to stop all leaks 
on roofs of all kinds, 10-T, pails, $1. 

Descriptive cirewlars by mail. 

Il. W. JOHNS, No, 78 William-street, New York. 

Patentec, and for ten years Manutacturer of Rooting 

Materials. 


— FAMILY 
CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


HUTCHINSON’S PATENT. Grinds 
fine, fast, and easy. Makes pure wine 
and sweet cider, More than 15,000 in use. 
- —_ sizes with two curbs, 
ce squire curb, Cider Pr Servers, 
fine thre ad, very powerful. Copper Strip 
Feed Cutters, the best and cheapest self= 
feeding Cutter for Hay, Straw, and Corn 
Stalks. Send for Illustrated Circular, 

PEE aes PLOW woe KS, 
2eekskill, Y., or, 
83 Mc sie st., Cle baaas Ohio. 


* E - * 
Hill's Pat. Wand Lawn Mowing Machine. 

This is a small, light machine for mowing lawns, grass 
plots, and borders, It is pushed forward by a handle with 
a cross-head, and moves on aroller. The spiral cutter is rap- 
idly revolved by the means of the gears, cutting the grass 
evenly and rapidly, and leaves a smooth, close-shaved turf, 
With less labor and time,and much more perfectly than it 
ean be done by a lawn seythe. It is equi ul to the best Eng- 
lish lawn mowers, and is Offered at halt the price. Circulars 
wailed to all apple me Price $40, 

I. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, 
Sole Agents for New York. 
























































INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 


WOOL Bae raroneny 


INGERSOLL S WAY AND STRAW PR = 
INGERSOLL S RAG AND PAPER PRE 
INGERSOLL S WIDE AND HAIR PRES 
BOTH HAND AND HWORSE-POWER PRESSE: 
for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order 
al " wchine for sawing down timber, Pric é 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or ‘addre 83 
the manufacture “0h INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 


JNIVERSAL FILTER WELL, “Patented in 
December 1867. Drives and works weil in all kinds of 
soil. Specialty, sand and Clay. $20 to $30 profit per well of 
2 feet. State and County rights for sale, Address 
OSCAR C, FOX, Georgetown, D. C, 


N TRIAL.—TEN COPIES OF A FIRST-CLASS 
$3 Mz wgazine, six months, for $10. The ProrortaL 
PHRENOLOGIC \L JOURNAL sent in clubs of 10, from July to 
January, at $Lacopy. A new volume (48th) begins with the 
July No. The Trenton Monitor says ot it: “A periodical 
which, more perhaps than any other publication in the 
world, is caleulated to ba good to its readers,” 
Address 8. lt, WELLS, 389 Broadw ay, New York, 





















$10°2 a Day ‘for “All.—Stene 41 Tool Samples 


free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
_ 








BUY THE BEST. 
** Honor to whom Honor is Due.”’ 


Two Go_p MEDALS 





AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


HARDER’S PREMIUM RAILWAY HORSE POWER AND 
COMBINED THRE SHE R ANDCLEANEL 
At the Great National Trial, Auburn, July, 1866, for “ Slow 
and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less than 1M miles per 
hour, Mechanical Constr uction of the very best kind, de- 
serving of high commendation, thorough and conscicntious 
workmanship —_ material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, .” as shown by Official Report of Judges. 
‘Threshers, Seps arators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, Seed Sow- 
ers and Plante rs, all of the best in M: irket. Circulars with 
price, full information, and Judges’ Report of Auburn trial 
sent tree. Address Rh. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


New York State Agricultural Works. 
Established 1830. 












Manufacturers of Wheeler’s Patent Railway Horse Pow- 
ers and Threshers and Cleaners, Lever Powers of the most 
approved kinds. Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saw- 
ing Machines, Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Piteh- 
forks. The Atlantic C otton Gin and C ondenser, (Saw made 
Without filing,) ete., ete. Also dealers in the most approved 
Agricultural Impleme nts. Our machines cannot be excel- 
led if equalled by any in the market, and we guarantee them 
fuily as represented, Address, 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 

_iilustrs ited C Cire wi: us an d P Price Lis ts sent on application. 


THE FARMERS’ FAV ORITE! 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PREMIUM 


GRAIN DRILL. 


With the Improved Guano Attachment & Grass Seed Sower. 





He UNG = 
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4 CONTINUOUS G R AIN DISTRIBUTOR! 
The Desideratum of Seeders! Terfect in Mechanical 
Construction! Perfect in its Performance of Work ! 
Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas tothe 
finest kerneled, with accuracy, Thistle balls and dirt do not 
Clog it. Sending an even coi itinnons stre: um through each 
tnhe; on ¢ equally well up hill or down, side hill or 
level: No Bunching of Grain! No Liability to Get Out 
or Order or Broken? Built as a plain Grain Drill or with 
Compost or Seed Attachment. For one of these incompar- 

ble Machines, address 
W. L. BUC KINGIAM, General Ager 
594 South Charles: st., Baltimore, "Na. 











Watches, and Roskopf’s Patented People’s 
Watch Cased in Swedish Silver. 

The Improved Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously occupied the attention of scien- 
tifie men, and has not only called torth the eulogiums of the 
press in consequence of its peculiar pee bese but has 
also obtained a Gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well finished, perfectly regulated, and 
as all these goods are manufi retured in my own factory, I 
am enabled to warrant them as excellent time- keepers, 
Price from $16 to $22, 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which will 
be sent post-paid, on demand, 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze Cases 
for Waltham Watches. 

Goods sent by Express C. 0. D., with charges, 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 























SORGO HAND-BOOK. 


Our Ninth Annual Sorgo Hand-Book, 


Giving the most reliable information on Manufacturing 
Sorghum Syrup, the result of 11 years’ personal experience, 
with full description of the celebrated 


COOK EVAPORATOR 


and 


VICTOR CANE MILL 


scent free to all applicants, 
See June number of Agricnlturist. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & COw Cincinnati, O. 


Geass IMPROVED PATENT HORSE- POW- - 
ER, and machines for Threshing and cleaning grain. 
Also machines for sawing wood with Cireular and Crosa-C . 
Drag Saws. Manufactured and sold by A. W. GRAY &« 

SONS, Middletown, Vt. Circulars and Prices on ‘application. 





i & ill-Stone Dressing and Glaziers’ Diamonds ; algo 

or all Mechanical os poses. Send Stamp for Cireular, 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 N 

CABBAGE PLANTS.—Cheaper to buy: them than to grow 
them. See E. Burgess’s advertisement in June No., D. 238. 

‘MPROVED FOOT L. ATHES.—Elegant, durable, 

cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 

Amateur. Send for descr riptive circular, 

8... BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, the oldest 
and largest concern of the kind in the United St: ate 8, Possess- 
ing extraordinary facilities for the manufacture of Fertil- 
izers, controlling exclusively the night soil, offal, bones and 
dead animals of New Yor k, Brooklyn, and Jersey Cities, as 
also the great Communipaw abbatoirs, offer for sale, in lots 
to suit customers, 


8,000 TONS OF 


DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE 


Made from night soil, blood, hones, and offal, 
ground to a powder, 
Its effects have been most astonishing, doubling the crops 
and maturing them ten days or two weeks earlier, Equal to 
the best brands of Superphosphate for Present Crop, 
although sold only for Twenty-five Dollars per ton, Packed 
in bbls. of 250 Ibs. each. 
BONE BEers 
1—COARSE and FINE = dD. —FINE, suitable for 
Drilling. And 3—FLOUR i D BONE. 

CB” WE WARRANT OUR Sow ETO ANALYZE PURE. Packed 
in bbls, of 250 Ibs. each. For Winter grain, Double-Refined 
Poudrette and Fine Bone, mixed in equal proportions and 
drilled inwith the seed, have produced most remarkable 
effects, Sold as low as any article of same purity and tine- 
ness in the market. 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We offer this Phosphate confidently as being as good, I! 
not superior, to any ever made or sold in this market, con 
taining a larger «mount of soluble Phosphate and Ammonia 
than usual in Superphosphates, For PERMANENT, as well as 
for immediate powerful effect upon land, IT HAS NO EQUAL 

Price in New York, $55.00 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. For 
Price Lists, Circulars, &e., apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York, 


‘LISTER BROTHERS 


Complete Manure, as per Prof. Ville’s formula [of France]. 
Also, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and Pure Bone 
Meal. Address 

LISTER BROTHERS, 


$200 
PRIZE ESSAY 


ON 


MARL. 


The railroad of the Squankum and Freehold Marl Com- 
rr will be completed by about the middle of October next. 

t will then be possible for that Company to deliver their 
green sand mari at points along the line of the Camden and 
Amboy railroad, and brane hes: 1 the New Jersey Central, and 
the Morris and Essex railroad; and at all accessible points 
on New York Bay, the Hudson Rive -r, and Long Island Sound, 
at such rates as must ensure a large demand. 

The Company desiring to place in the hands of purchasers 
concise directions for its use, offer a prize of two hundred 
dollars for the best essay on Marl, its origin, use, and appli- 

cation, 

Decision to be leftto Professor Cook, of the New Jersey 
State Agricultural College; General N. Norris Halstead. 
President of the New Jersey State Agricultural Society , and 
Judge ¢ Campbell, President of the New Jersey Central Agri- 
cultural Society. Communications to be addressed to 
JOHN D, RU CKELEW, Secretary of the Company, at 
Jamesburg, N.J., on or Defore the first a ry of July next. 


assau-st., New- Y or k, 























159 Front-st., New York 








pe RE SQUANKU M MARL. — The best and 
cheapest Fertilizer. For circulars containing prices, 

directions for application, and testimonials as to value, 
Address BENJ. HAINES, Elizabeth, N. J. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS 
CREAM TARTAR, 
BAKING SODA, 

& O. K. SOAP, 


7 Are acknowledged the a a America. ae by Grocers 
generally. JAM PYLE, Mauufacturer, 
uO  Washington-st., New York, 
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AMERIC AN 


AGRICULT URIST. 











c RESYLIC € OnNPOU NDS 


(Patented, 


COMPLETE DISINFECTANTS, SURE INSECT DE- 
STROYERS, AND CURATIVE OF SKIN DISEASES, &e. 





Cresylie Acid, well-known as cérta nits ¢ cts for the 
above purposes, is now tor the first time mu available for 
COMMOIL 18, With license under Le rs 
compounds are being manufactured 
whose Family Soaps have long been a staple article in the 
market, “ 


SHEEP DIP, 


For Curing Scab and Destroying Laisects on Sheep. | 


5 th Canisters............ - $1.25 

_, ie err ; , 225 

200 * Bbis, 4 : 35.00 
Proportions are 1 DiptoSg alone’ Water for 5 to 10 Sheep, 


according to size. 


PLANT PROTECTOR. 


In solution for destroying and repelling insects fi 

or Plants. 
In 1 and 2 & Canisters, @5) cents, and $1.00; larger pack- | 
ages same price as Sheep Dip. | 
| 


CRESYLIC OINTMENT, 


For Cure of Foot Rot, &e. Insolution for killing Insects, 
&c., on stock, In 3 % Canisters, $1. 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTING SOAP. 


In tablets for convenient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, 
&c., destroying Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, 
curative of Sores, Scratches, and Chates of ati kinds, — 

In boxes, 3 dozen tablets, $3.60. In boxes, tb. bars, 34. 


LAUNDRY AND No. | SOAPS. 


Send for a de- 
Seedsmen, Agri- 


‘om Trees 





For use in scrubbing been inthe Laundry. 
scriptive pamplilet br ule by Grocers, 
cultural Dealers, peas i sts, and by the manufacturers. 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO, 

19) Elizabeth-st., New York. 


J. H. BURTT, 





< ech <Q Neer 1210.09 | 
| 





COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
STORE, 84 KNEELAND STREET. 


Warchouse, 115 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Particular attention given to sales of Flour, Butter, Cheese, 
res, Hides, Pelts, Country Prodnes 


CATALOGUES SENET FREE, | 
M. OKEEPFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Datch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

tiwanger & visita Block. 


Camellia Japonica 


should be purchased during the summer. 
They are offered at 
$30 to $50 per 100, 
and still lower by the 1,000. 
Larger plants are one to two dollars each. 
Allare compact and bushy. Address 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


~ ™ 7 
Southern Market, 

We have a large stock of Cabbage Plants growing for the 
Southern Market, orders for which will now be received, 
They will be sent out during July and Ancust, as directed, 
Prices and. varieties may be seen in June No. of Agric 
ist, page 238. EDWARD BURGE 


Poughkeepsie, 





Roe he »s ter, N. ¥. 


















To Tree Agents and Large Planters. 


We now have the largest stock of Small Fruits in the 
country, and can supply pe _— fall at Zow rates. Write 
us for terms to ve nts, 

RDY ‘& JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y., 
th PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 


EO. A. DEITZ, THE GREAT 

SEED WHEAT GROWER, CHamner 
Pa., sends free x Descriptive List of the best Seed Wheats 
in the world. 














Premium Chester White Pigs. 
HOROUGHBRED Stock, and Domestie and 


Ornamental Fowls for _, For circulars —_ price 
address P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesbulrzh, Chester Co., Pa. 


HE IMPROVED OHIO CHES TER HOGS 
produce the greatest amount of Pork, tor food con- 
sumed, of any known breed. Send stamp for its description, 
and a great variety of “_—, hic met! and Imported 
Animals and Fowls. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
ee BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. ” _ NATIONAL 
types; English, French, German, Austrian, Turk- 
ish, Russian, Grecian, Swiss, Polish. C hinese, Swedish, Dute h, 
Japanese, &e., with ortraits, in July No. "PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 30 cts. or $3. year. Clubs of 10, six mouths “ 02 
trial,” for $10. S.R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


T= CONFECTIONER’S HAND. 

OOK.—Giving full and explicit directions for mak- 

ing Goan Bon-bons, Carraways, Chocolate, Comtits, Cara- 

mels, Jellies, Essences, Fruit Pastes, Tee Creams, Lozenges, 

Marmalades, Jams, Icings, Meringues, Syrups, ete., ee. 

625 cents. Send orders to 0, A. ROORBACH, 102 Nas- 
sau-st., New York. 














ROCK BRIDGE ‘ALUM SPRINGS, VA., 
OPEN JUNE Ist, 1868, 
isis one of the most beantiful Summer resorts in Vir- 
and quite the most celebrated for its Mineral Virtues, 
al mphile ts with Maps of R. R,routesand all particulars, 
apply 10 HEGEMAN & Co., New York; WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston; Wyrri & Bros. Philadelphia; CoLEMAN & Roa- 
ERS, Baltimore; Pure & Lapp, Richmond; or by mail 
FRAZIER & R. ANDOL PH, V ropric tors, 















us above, 


Full and Simple Instructions in the art of 


ENTRILOQUY | 


or the art of creating Voeal Illusions; Tricks of the 
Tea Trade and the Tea Companies; Extemporaneous 
Preaching; Peanut Culture; Home-made Furs; Me- 
chanical Spies; Sewing Machine Swindles; Fish Cul- 
re: Japanese Magic; Trick of Aerial Suspension, and of 
the Human Head Flo: ving inthe Air; Treatment of Cancer; 
Artot Judging Horses; A Canine Actor; Choice of Cana: 
ries: Bird Taming and Bird Training; Teaching the Dumb 
to Speak; Anthorship as a Universal Accomplis shinents 

Gratuitous Advertising; What todo for a Living; Queer 
Fishes le iping, Climbing, shooting and talking fish S: 
Training tor He ‘alth and for Athletic Contests; Exposure of 
Pavcuon uney, or Soul Charming; How People See Ghosts; 
How to A» rite Business Letters; Bathing, healthfal and hurt- 
ful: Kalsomining; Queer Surgery ; The Kaftlir Knob-Kerrie ; 
Remedies for Intoxication and love of Liquor; Ingenuity in 
a New Channel; Is Salt Poisonons? Artesian Wells; Short- 
hand Writers W: anted; Maple Sugar Making; 1 iniments 
and Pain Paints; Artificial Honey; Rich Men of the World 
and how they Gained their Wealth, including Bonner, Drew, 
Vanderbilt, Stewart, Clafflin, &¢.': Exposures of Humbugs 
and Swindies by the author of the famous book, “ Rogues 
and Rogueries.” Hints to Young Men who are, or who ex- 

pect to be in Love, and Hints to Young Ladies who are or 
who expect to be Fallen in love With, by Aunt Sue; Puz- 
zies and Amusements for the Young Folks: Useful Arts; 
Valuable Recipes; Entertaining and Useful Reading for 
everybody, &c., &c., will be found in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL, 


asmall but neat and attractive monthly yaper, carefully ed- 
ited, and moderately illustrated, We think HANEyY’'s JouR- 
NAL a first-rate little p: iper, but perhaps we are not the best 
judges. Suppose you try it just fora single year and see 
‘what you think of it. With one exception our readers all 
appear to like it; several have pronounced it better than 
they expected it to be, As we should like to agreeably sur- 
prise all future subscribers in the same way, we will not say 
It isthe * Best and Cheapest in the World,” as publishers 
occasionally claim—for we do not really think it is—still we 
think every one will find it worth the small price we charge 
for it; and we should be glad to have every reader of this 
advertisement try it. 








We continue our offer to send HAaNrEy's 
JOURNAL the WHOLE of THIS YEAR 
(1868) for only ‘TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
thus enabling a/Z to secure a supply of 
= usefnl and entertaining reading ata 
trifling expense. OBSERVE.—We will send the JovurNnat 
for this small sum ov/y to new subscribers taking it trom 
JANUARY 1808, to JANUARY 1869, as our object is to obtain 
a large cirenlation for this year. We trust to the paper's 
merits for retaining all, or nearly all subscribers we vet for 
this year, [#* Single copies tobe had only of the news- 
dealers, Dealers will tind it geek selling. Trade supplied 
by all Wholesalers. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
Publishers, 119 ) Nassnwt., New York. 


GRANT AND COLFAX IN THE FIELD.— 
THE CAMPAIGN OPENED. Now is the time for 
Agents to make money. Thirty different styles of elegant 
Campaign BADGES, MEDALS and PINS, now ready. S:am- 
ple we sent to the trade at the rate of 15 cents each, post- 
paic - 
Also, in Press, WELL’S ILLUSTRATED NATIONAL 
HAND-BOOK, a complete compendium of the Political His- 
tory of the country, trom the original formation of the 
Government to the present time, The most complete work 
of the kind ever published. It should be in the possession 
of every voter inthe land. It is inv: ory us a book of 
reference, Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.5 
Also, in +. s. GRANT AND COLFAX CAMPAIGN 

SONGSTER, brim full of new and original Songs, adapted 
airs, suited to present campaign. T his will be the 
< of the Campaign. Sent post-paid on receipt otf 


























15 ce 
TO THE TRADE.—We propose to porn. from time to 
time, everything that is wanted in the Cainpaign line. If 
you want ihe right kind of goods at the right prices, send to 
headquarters. Send for ar C: _ rlogue, With terms, 
Address HITC HCOCK, 
Publisher and Manufacturer of the a Goods, No. 98 
Spring-st., New-York, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 








The Private Family Record. 


Photographic and Biographic. Admirably arranged for 
recording in det - the personal incidents in the life of each 
eneaelr ed the Family, with spaces for their likenesses at 
different : 3, from infancy up, thus making an invaluable 
reference for both the "> sent and future generations. By 
JOHN H. GRISCOM, N Price, Board and paper, $2.50. 
Board and Cloth, $5.50. Full Morocco, $5.00. Mailed post 
free on receipt of price. Explanatory circul: urs sent on ap- 
lication. Local agents wanted in every town in the U.S. 
EDWARD GRISCOM, Gen’l Agt., 42 East 29th-st., New York. 








A Book for Summer Travel and Summer Rest. For the 
Train, the Steamer, the Sea Shore, the Mountains, the Home, 
or the Sund: uy School. 

JUST ISSUED, 
rg ™ ° . 
Fhe Gospel in the Trees, 

By Alexander Clark, A. M. 12mo, 805 pages, tinted paper, 
beveled boards. — Price, post-paid, $1.50. ‘* Every Te al 
sparkles with the freshness of Spring-time.”” 

J, W. DAUGHADAY & CO.,, Publishers, 
424 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 





To Advertisers. 


The MIRROR AND FARMER, 2 weekly paper 
published at Manchester, N. H., is the leading Farming 
and Family Paper in the Eastern States, It is a quar- 
to, about the size of the New York Weekly Tribune. Speci- 
men copies sent free upon receipt of a two cent stamp to 
prepay postage. ‘Terms of advertising :—Ten cents for a line 
of space’each insertion. Twelve lines make an inch long. 
Twenty dollars per column single insertion. 

JOHN B. CLARKE, Editor and Proprietor. 














Garden and Cemetery Adornments, 
Railing of every Description, 








I JEW BOOKS for Schools, Libraries, and families, 

Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus of_all kinds, at 
less than the regnlar New York rates. GEORGE H. BAKER, 
Purchasing Agent, 54 Barclay-st., New York, 


Devon Herd Books for Sale, 


Ist and 2d vol. of American, bound separate or in one, $4.50 
Ist and 2d vol. of Davy's: and Howard's English, bound in 
one, $4.50; and the 3d vol. of Howard’s for. $3.00 
Also, a tew choice Thoroughbred De von Bulls, Cows, and 
Heifers, from milking and premium stock, sale } 
.SE SSIONS, South W ilbrah: A Mass, 























Book AGEN TS WANTED 
FOR ‘**‘ PEOPLE’S BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY.” 
By JAMES PARTON, the “Prince of Biographers.” con- 
taining lives of distingnisied persons of all ages and coun. 
tries, Women as well as Men. A handsome octavo book of 
over 600 pages, illus trated with 12 beautiful Steel Engravings, 
No competition. Agents say it sells faster than any hook they 
ever sold, Terms liber _ Send jor descriptive cirenlar, 
A. 8. HALE & CO., Harttord, Conn, 


V 7ANTED! AGENTS! To sell JOHN §. ¢. 
ABBOTT'S LIFE OF GENERAL GRANT, 
This work contains a fine steel engraving of the Father 
and Mother of the General, and is otherwise very hand- 
somely illustrated. The best selling work_in_the market; 
price suited to the times. B. Be. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
53 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


HOWE’S PIANO WITHOUT A MASTER, 


ALSO FOR MELODEON, £ ‘ae: NET ORGAN, GUITAR, 
ACCORDEON, yg 1%, GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
BANJO, VIOLIN, bd “CLATIONE F LAGEOLET, 
FIFE. Fach Book cont: Se: isy and sin ~~: but very com: 
plete rules and exercis 3. With fr m 4 one 10 four hundred 
pieces of popular music, ‘sly for the instru. 
ment, Price, 50 cents e ach, s 

ELIAS HOWE, 






















“ 






Je pai 
103 Court-st., Boston, Mass, 


MAPLE Ek, HAV E Ss a Domestic. Magazine 
of Usetul Intormation ¢ a Amusement, It contains 
Tales, Stories, Usetul Recine Articles on Ornamental Art, 
Scientific Articles, Puzzles, Illustrations, ete.. ete, Only 3 
cents ayvear. The best and cheapest paper published, Prizes 
are given for correct answers to the Puzzles. Now is the 
— to subseribe and get all your friends to do the game, 
A. ROORB ACH, Publish sr, 102 Nass au-st., New York, 











Do you wish to see the hand- writi ng of 


Tr 
GENJL GR ANT? 
Send 10 cts. immediately to L. S. THOMPSON, Sandusky, 
Ohio, for the July No. of * The "ion of Penmanship.” 


e6 Y OUNG MEN” WHO SEEK PERSONAL 

improvement and promotion ; YOUNG WOMEN 
who would “do something :” Parents, Teachers, and others 
may have the $3 IbLut STRATED PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
6 months, in clubs of 10, “on trial,’ at $1 each, Address 
Ss. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
WHE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAK. 
- ING.—An exposition of the Principles of Oratory. 
By SAMUEL NEIL, Price 25 cents, Sent_post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, by O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
ee rpey IT."—A $3 M: AG: AZINE, “IN CLUBS 

of 10, sent half a year, “on trial,” for $10, oF 
only $1 each. THE PIcrorrAL PHRENOLOGICAL oa 
New Vol.—48th—begins with July No. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Dodworth, Allen & Fischer, 


MU SIC AL INSTRUMENTS OF 
ull Kinds made to order, 
Send for Pr ice List, 6 Astor Place, New York. 


‘ROCKERY.Some years experience in a whole- 

sale Crockery house will enable me to supply familles 

and country dealers at the lowest New York rates. Tin ware 

and house-furnishing ¢ - 1g sulso hous vht on C ommission from 
Manufacturers direct. JH, BAKER, 54 Barelay-st., N- 


GOLD PENS, 50¢.; Fountain Styles, $1 to $2; with 
case and pence . 2 Pens re pas <dfor 50c. 
. F, HAWKES, 64 Nass New York. 































~ CABBAGE PLANTS.—Now is the time them, see 
E. Burgess’s advertisement in June No., page 238. } 

Sa Rae WHITLOCK’S Agricultural and Hor- 
tieulitural He: rdquarters. Every implement 
should be represented. 245 Broadway, N- Y. 


EVERY MAN 














HIS OWN PRINTER. 


YOUNG AND OLD MAKING MONEY.—Price of Presses, 

8, $12, $16, $23, $30. Price of Office, $15, $20, $30, 7 

$48, $10. Send for Cireular to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
3 Water-st., Boston, Mass. 


——— 
All varieties of CABBAGE PLANTS for sale at low rateh 
by E. BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


Allen’s Domestic Animals...... -$1.00 
A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS. with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS- 
EASES and REMEDIES, By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 
{2mo, 227 pp. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture...... .$1.50 
Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
‘of convenient FARM-IIOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car- 
nage and Wagon-llouses, Work-Shops, Wood-Honses, 
Ash and Smoke-Honses, Ice-Touses, Poultry and Bee- 
Honses, Dove-Cotes, ete., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useful and ornamental Do- 
mestic Animals, ete. By Ion. Lewis F. ALLEN, Editor 
** American Herd-Book,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 





American Bird-Fancier......Paper,.. 30. 
Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc. 
Paper, 12mo, 107 pp. 


American Rose Culturist..........---. 80 
(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat papercovers. 12mo, 96 pp. 


American Farm-Book.(R. L. AtiEeN).$1.50 
Or A Conrrnpd of AMERICAN AGRiccLttuRF; Being @ 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Mannres, Draining, Irriga- 
tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni- 
ted States; with the best methods of Planting, Culti- 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Overone hundred 
engravings. By R. L. AtLen, Cloth, 12mo, 325 pp. 


American Weeds, and Useful Plants.$1.75 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which mect the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; with practical suggestions for their Eradi- 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names and char- 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wa. Dartineton, M.D., 
and Pror. Gro, Tnurrer. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 460 pp. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier............ . 30 
BREEDING, REARING, FEEDING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 


MENT of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
ete. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous [lustrations. By C. M. Bement. author of 


Poulterer’s Companion, ete, 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers, 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures., 
Paper.. Pa Se ee Owe Swe Calew Sede, G1eees 95 


Amethod forthe manufacture of a superior quality of 
manure; both from the vegetable and mineral snb- 
stances, with strict economy and great dispatch; fur- 
ther showing the best mode of preparing vegetable and 
mineral composts, and a diversity of processes. By 
GEORGE BommeR, 8vo0, 90 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener.. ...$1,00 


An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass. By 
Rogert Borst. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 





Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... .$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. Bousstnaautt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Grorear Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 


Buist’s American Flower Garden Direc- 
COTY - sc secccccecccececce--- -BL50 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Rozert Buist, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia, Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.... . 75 


INTENDED EsPrciaLLy For THE AMERICAN CLIMATE; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Con- 
struction and Heating. By Wm. Caortron. Cloth, 
12mo, 204 pp. 


Cobbett’s American Gardener....-. o secede 


A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar- 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man While it is marked by the 
author's peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that 1t is worthy of being kept in print, By 
Wituiam Copzett. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book. ........ 75 


Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, ete. 18mo, 
288 pp. 


Cole’s American Veterinarian.......-..75 


Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for Restoring and 
Preserving Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By S. W. Coxe. Cloth, 
18mo., 288 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Gro. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner ; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor......$1.50 


CONTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON TIE 
Causes, NATURE, AND TREATMENT of Diseases and 
Lameness of HorsEs; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Tllustrated. By Geo. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp. 


Dana’s Muck Manual..............-$1.25 


A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samuen L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 


Eastwood's Complete Cranberry Manual 75 


Giving directions for the cultivation in different locali- 
ties, with illustrations and descriptions of varieties. By 
Bens. Eastwoop, Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp. 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 


The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Revised; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation ; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations. By F.R, Exrrzort, of Ohio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 








Field’s- Pear Culture...........+. «$1.25 


Tue Pear GARDEN; a Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Tuomas W. FIexp. Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
286 pp. 


Flax Culture......... «wen@edoew ere soue Ge 


A new and very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
perienced growers, 8vo, paper. 


French’s Farm Drainage........... . 1.50 


The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra- 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 
Judge Frencu, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. 





Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cul- 


EUPING ois: 0 s:siciasisinc'sceck UNO e SO 
A new, practical little work, meeting with universal 
favor. It gives a full list of varieties, down to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 


Gregory on Squashes............Paper, 30 


This little Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener 
ought to be withont, tells all about selecting the soil 
for Squashes; how much man re is necessary ; how to 
prepare and plant; about hoeing and cultivating ; set- 
ting of the fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, care 
during winter, etc. By James J, HW. Grecory. Pa 
per covers, 12mo, 69 pp. 


Guenons Treatise on Milch Gows.... 75 


An interesting work, giving new and peculiar direc- 
tions, and many illustrative engravings, for determining 
by natural marks or external signs, the quality and 
quantity of milk a cow will give, length of time she 
will continue in milk, ete., with introductory remarks 
of forty pages on the Cow and Dairy. Sixty-third 
thousand. 8vo, 83 pp. 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun..... s seeeeee 080 


‘A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,” with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hoorrr, 
Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp. 


Hop Culture. ..ccccccccccccscccccccce ++ AO 


Practica. Deratrzs fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Som, Serrrnea and CuLTIvATION of 
the Plants, to Prckina, Dryine, Presstna and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Tllustrated with over forty engrav- 
ings. Edited by Pror. George TuursER, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist, 8vo,, paper. 


Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry................00-.-065 $1.50 


An American edition of the English work. The writer, 
in addition toa complete treatise upon the Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry, suggests modes of thought 
calculated to lead the reader constantly to reflection. 
Exact analyses are given of the various substances nsed 
as manure, thus giving aid to answer such inquiries. 
By Jas. F. W. Jonneton, M. A., F. R. SS., L. and E., 
etc., ete. Cloth, 12mo, 881 pp. 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.. 1.75 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GroLoGy To AG@RIcULTURE. New edition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author's Experiments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. Jonn- 
sTON, M.A., F.R.SS. L. and E., etc., ete. This is an 
American edition of fhe large and extensive English 
work, Cloth, large 12mo, 709 pp. 


Teuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses,.$1.50 


GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPERIES, etc. etc., and how to 
Ventilate them. Tlustrated with numerous Engravings. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci- 
ally devoted to this subject. By Ropert B. Lavonars 

Garden Architect. Cloth, 12mo., 366 pp. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


BY THE CARGO 


TI vA DISTRICTS 
of 
CHINA and JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit cnstomers 
AT CARGO PRICES 
The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 


They are sold at eargo pe ‘ices, the same as_the Company sell 
themin New York, as the list of prices will show 





TEAS 


BES7 


LIST OF 
OOLONG (Black), 7e., 80e., 9e., best $1 # Ih. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 7e., 800¢., %e., best $1 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Biack), 90e 
$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 


PRICE TEAS: 





r Jb 
er 


D 
$1.10, 


.. 9e., #1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
a) e., $1, 10, best $1.25 per 


best 


sue., 





” 


Me 





per pound, 
und, 


Me., $1, $1.10, be »st S: 


pound, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, (Gree: 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFER., 20e,, 25c., per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, amilies who 





e ml 


3Ne., 35e., best ws 


and 


use inge qui: intities of Coffee, can economize it 1 tin ut article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST gg DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, and 


warrant to give perfec t sutisiaction. RO \Sir: D(U nground), 





0ec., 35¢., best 49e. per Ih, GREEN (Unroasted), 25¢.. 30¢., 
We., be et 5c. per Ib. 
Parties sending ¢ Inb or other ordevs for less than thirty 


dollars had better send a Postoftice draft or money witht 
their orders, to save the e tee nse of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, *‘ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Mereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClab, Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $39, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
cetting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfae- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 
N. B.—inhabitants of villages and towns where a large num- 

ber reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
of their Teas and_ Coffees about one-third. (BEe 
SIDES THE EXPRESS CHARGES), 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imi- 
tations, We have no branches, and do not, in any 
case, authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American tea Company.’ 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 





‘aged American Tea Company, | 
. 31 and 83 VESEY-ST., 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


BREWSTER & BALDWIN, 


CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
0. 65 East 25th street, 
Gentlemen are reminded that this is the 
“Brewster.” Prices reduced since Ist May, 
Top Buggies from $450 to $400. 
toad Wagons from $350 to $300. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description. Retersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, 0. 8S. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T. Fleteher, Ind ianapolis, Ind, 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hi ul, Soston, Mass. 





New York. 
‘old House of 





"NAE GREAT DESIDER. ATUM. —LE: AD EN- 
CASED BLOCK TIN PIPE.—Itis asafe Pipe tor drink- 
ing water. It is cheaper and stronger 
than Lead Pipe. It is flexible, durable, 
and easily soldered. The use of this Pipe 
is recommended by Physicians, Chemists, 
and Water Commissioners, To give the 
cost per foot we should know the head 
or pressure of water, and bore of Pipe. 
Please state in what newspaper you saw 
this advertisement. Send for Circular. 
THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
MF'G Co, Factory foot West 27th-st. N. Y. 


PER 








MONTH.—Agents wanted for 


00,52". ’s Orchard Whiffletrees, a very valuable 
article for Agents. 


Address W. PROSSER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT PURIFIER, 


CRESYLIC SOAP 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds. | 





Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc, 


American Agriculturist of Cresylic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations, with the 
following results. s 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gastar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. It has been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for va- 
rions purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy- 
ing insect life and fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use, About two years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of com- 
bining this acid in saponacecous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes. 
These compounds have been patented. 


Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the | 
| 





We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if sue- 
cessful, they would be of inealenlable benefit to the commnu- 
nity, By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 

Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, ete., but 
washed 


will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, ete., 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 





ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 


Hospitals for these purposes, 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or | 
poultry, roaches, ants, becbugs, ete., in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of | 
wounds or sores from any cause, 

So far as tried, it has been efficacious in repelling insects 
from plants. We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. We believe it will 
free plants from Aphides, bark lice, slugs, bugs, caterpillars, 
striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard, 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—0n this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 


4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of 


Cresylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 


FIvE Potrnts House OF INDUSTRY, 155 Worth St. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 

MEssrs. BucHAN & Co,—Gentlemen—Some months since 
we purchased a large building which had been used asa 
tenement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 
by some ninety families, We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into less than one 
hundred. -We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely in cleansing the CRESYLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results, as the bugs, ete., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague so common to all house- 

keepers in cities. 8. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 


BROOKLYN, November, 1867. 


M. C. Epry, Agent for Sale of James BucHan & Co’s, 
Cresylic Soaps, etc.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresylic 
Soap used inthe Raymond Street Jail and County Court 





House; and in washing and cleansing prisoners’ clothing, 





cells, etc.; and we are so much pleased with its nia 
disinfecting and insect-destroying effects, that we not only 
continue its use in above places, but recommend that it 
should be generally used for those purposes. 
JOHN L. RYDER, ) Committee on Jails 
ee {PHE N CLARK,> of Supervisors of 
D. 8. VOORHIES, CKings County, N.Y. 
Working Women’s Home, 45 Elizabeth St. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1867. 

To JAMES Brenan & Co.—We found this building, former- 
ly a tenement house, infected with bugs, ete. In the cleans. 
ing of it your CRESYLIC SOAPS have been used. The 
bugs disappeared before the cold weather came on, and by 
the constant use of the soap in our dormitories, we have no 
fear of their return with warm weather, Noone can doubt 
its disinfecting properties when is experienced the pure air 
of the places where it is used, 

I can cordially recommend its use, believing it will ac. 
complish what powder, ete., have failed to do. 


MRS, H. L. PORTER, Matron W. W. Home, 


One 


Conpvs Curistt. Texas, March 15, 1868, 
& Co.—Gentlemen ; Your Sheep 
I have dipped 2,150 head 


Messrs. JAMES Bucnan 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. 
with nine month's fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks since, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far su- 
perior to tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, much 
less trouble and more permanent. 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep, 

F. W. SHAEFFER, 
N. Y., Jan. 31, 1868, 

Mesars, Jas. BucHAN & Co.—Dear Sirs; I have used your 
Cresylie Compound, or Sheep Dip on some calves, and find 
it sure death to lice. Can confidently recommend it for de- 
stroying vermin. I think it gives the hair a glossy appear- 
ance, and shall use it on all my stock. 8.R. 


SovTn Kortriaenr, 


On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. ELisna Harrts, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“Tne DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC PoWER OF GOOD 
CARBOLIC Actp* 18 SO GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT TO 
Firry oR ONE HUNDRED PARTS IS SUFFICIENT FOR ORDI. 
NARY PURPOSES.” 

* CRESYLIC ACID is the active property of Carbolic 
Acid, 

Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex. 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, at our branch office, No. 41 Park Row, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retaitzat the follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep. 

hy OS os Se errr eer pre ror F 
10° ae 


& 


nO“ Kegs 10, 00 
. 30.00 


200 “  Bblis.. r 

Proportions are 1 % Dip to 5 gallons water for sto 10 Sheep, 
according to size. 

Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants, 

In 1 B. Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3%, Canisters, @ $1.00 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above. 

Cresylie Ointment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &e, In 
solution for killing Insects, &e., on stock. In3 th Canisters, $1. 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
yenient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Seratches, and Chafes of all kinds, In boxes,3 dozen tablets, 
$3.60 ; in boxes of 1 f bars, 10 each, $1.00. 

Cresylic No. 1 Soap.—In Bars. For all common uses 
in the House and Laundry; 24 boxes, 15 cts. per th; 60% 
boxes, 12 cts. per 

Cresylic haenee Soap.—A finer Soap, for the 
Laundry, and for the Bath, etc.; 60 boxes, 14 cts. per B; 
21 % boxes, and in 10 paper boxes containing 6 Ibs. each, 
ked in acase, 15 cts. per 1 Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


We can now furnish very 
superior vines in Pots, 
of these two valuable 
grapes, at $3 each; or $5 one 
of each. 

See full description in our 
large Catalogue, for which 
send 10 cts. 
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MARTHA 


and 


BLACK HAWK. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Doty’s Clothes Washer is worth one 


dollar per week in ony Hage tf (N.Y. Tribune. 
BROWNING, General Agent, 








“ae 32 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
FREE ! Our New Catalogue of Im roved 
* STENCIL DIES. MOR THAN 


MONTH is being made with them. 
8S. M. SPENCER & CO., , Brattleboro, Vt. 


RUSSES.— “SEELEY’S HARD 
RUBBER TRUSS” Cures Rupture, Pe 
ains the most difficult safely and easily; nev 
4 — breaks, moves or soils; always new. sit 
1 Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 
Chestnut oe, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$200 “ 














